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FOREWORD 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  city  of  Chicago  officially  adopted  a  plan  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  its  lake  front,  its  streets,  its  means  of  transportation,  and  its  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion. The  concrete  results  of  that  forethought  are  now  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  Mean- 
time, the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  and  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  surrounding  region,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  developed  in  the  haphazard  fashion 
characteristic  of  modern  urban  communities.  The  city  and  the  surrounding  region  have 
ceased,  however,  to  be  independent  social  and  economic  areas.  The  tendency  for  city 
workers,  particularly  office  workers,  to  seek  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  fosters  a  unity 
of  interest  between  politically  independent  districts.  The  rapid  development  of  motor 
transportation  widens  the  area  in  which  the  needs  of  residents  of  any  particular  locality 
must  be  considered.  The  growing  tendency  toward  industrial  development  outside  the 
great  cities,  aided  by  transmission  of  electric  power  and  motor  transportation,  increases 
the  area  in  which  there  are  economic  problems  in  common. 

The  realization  that  the  development  of  common  interests  involves  co-operative  planning 
upon  the  part  of  a  number  of  independent  political  units  has  led  to  the  organization  of 
regional  planning  associations  in  several  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association,  an  organization  of  representatives  of 
the  states,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  other  agencies  within  a  radius  of  approximately  sixty 
miles  from  Chicago,  is  developing  plans  for  the  future  needs  of  the  region. 

Planning  for  the  future,  however,  involves  certain  predictions  concerning  the  character 
of  the  region.  One  of  the  first  problems  that  confronts  the  planner  is  the  probable  size  and 
distribution  of  the  future  population.  The  size  and  distribution  of  the  population  may  con- 
ceivably be  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  plan  that  is  adopted  and  carried 
out.  Future  population  is  thus  not  entirely  an  independent  factor.  Nevertheless,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  some  assumptions  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  likely  to  use  the  highways,  railways,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  facilities  that  are 
being  planned. 

The  region  included  in  this  study  comprises  an  area  of  7,817  square  miles  within  a  radius 
of  about  sixty  miles  from  Chicago.  Fifteen  counties  are  included  in  the  region:  nine  in 
Illinois  (Cook,  Du  Page,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kankakee,  Kendall,  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will) ; 
three  in  Indiana  (Lake,  La  Porte,  and  Porter) ;  and  three  in  Wisconsin  (Kenosha,  Racine, 
and  Walworth). 

The  task  of  predicting  not  only  the  total  population  of  this  region  but  its  distribution 
among  counties,  cities,  and  towns  was  undertaken  for  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Local  Community  Research  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Chicago.  Aided  by  this  joint  com- 
mittee, a  study  of  population  growth  in  the  region  of  Chicago  and  certain  predictions  with 
regard  to  future  trends  of  development  have  been  made  by  Helen  R.  Jeter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  r    F    M 
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INTRODUCTION 

Within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  more  than  four  and 
one-half  million  people  are  now  living.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  this  region 
numbered  only  a  few  thousand.  An  area  of  nearly  eight  thousand  square  miles  of  almost  un- 
disturbed prairie,  stretching  out  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  from  Fort  Dearborn 
and  the  little  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
has  changed  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  into  a  region  of  well-developed  farms  and  rapidly 
growing  industrial  cities.  The  nucleus  of  this  region,  from  which  railroads  and  highways 
radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  huge  wheel,  is  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the 
United  States,  the  fourth  city  in  the  world.  Chicago  is  only  ninety-three  years  old  and  con- 
tains more  than  three  million  inhabitants.1 

To  trace  the  development  of  this  region  and  to  account  for  the  rapidity  and  direction  of 
its  growth  in  population  would  be  to  recount  the  history  of  agricultural  settlement  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  development  of  trade  and  transportation  routes  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  more  recent  tendency  toward  the  shifting  of  centers  of  manufacturing  from  the  east  to 
the  west.  The  forces  underlying  the  growth  and  distribution  of  population  are  complex  and 
to  a  large  extent  immeasurable.  The  size  of  the  population  of  any  locality  depends,  in  gen- 
eral, upon  two  factors:  first,  the  rate  of  natural  increase,  or  the  balance  between  births  and 
deaths;  and,  second,  upon  migration,  or  the  balance  between  immigration  and  emigration. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  a  region  growing  as  rapidly  as  that  surrounding  Chicago,  the  increase  in 
the  past  must  have  been  due  to  a  balance  of  immigration  over  emigration.  To  the  immi- 
grant, whether  from  abroad  or  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  force  of  attraction 
is  always  the  opportunity  for  economic  and  social  gain,  the  chance  for  employment,  for  in- 
vestment, for  the  pursuit  of  business,  or  for  more  comfortable  and  enjoyable  living.  Any 
development  of  such  opportunities,  therefore,  may  affect  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
population.  In  a  newly  developing  community  economic  factors  are  probably  of  utmost 
importance  in  their  effect  upon  population  growth;  in  an  older  and  more  stable  locality  social 
influences  may  become  of  primary  importance.  Thus,  for  further  light  upon  future  growth 
in  this  region,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  social  habits  and  organization  of  the  popu- 
lation, their  standards  of  living,  the  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation  afforded  by 
various  parts  of  the  region,  the  practice  of  birth  control,  the  provision  for  public  health,  and 
the  type  of  social  control  or  plan  for  the  development  of  the  material  aids  to  existence. 

The  reason  for  the  original  settlement  and  rapid  growth  of  the  region  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
found  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  for  agricultural  development;  the  primary  reason  for 
urban  development  on  the  site  of  Chicago  is  its  geographical  position  as  an  important  point 

1  Chicago  was  organized  as  a  village  in  1833.  The  population  at  that  period  is  estimated  at  from  100  to  250  inhabitants. 
In  1837  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  A  census  taken  in  July  of  that  year  reported  a  population  of  4,179.  See  W.  V.  Pooley, 

The  Settlement  of  Illinois  from  1830  to  iHjo. 
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2        TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

upon  one  of  the  main  routes  for  travel  and  transportation  of  goods  between  the  east  and  the 
west.  For  the  entire  region  the  present  rate  of  growth  is  probably  affected  by  increasing 
industrial  development  both  in  Chicago  and  in  other  urban  centers  and  the  counterforce  of 
agricultural  decline  in  the  rural  sections.  A  brief  historical  survey  of  these  factors  may  throw 
light  upon  the  problem  of  predicting  for  the  future  although  it  must  fall  far  short  of  yielding 
a  mathematical  formula  for  prediction. 


CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 

IN  THE  REGION 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  OF  CHICAGO 

Even  at  the  time  that  the  English  colonists  were  settling  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  America, 
the  site  of  Chicago  had  a  recognized  importance  to  the  French  explorers  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent  although  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  to  elapse  before  there  was  a  permanent 
settlement  in  that  place.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French,  already 
in  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes  route  to  the  interior,  pushing  on  to 
the  south  and  west,  discovered  a  second  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  Mississippi  River  route  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  historian  says: 

Even  before  the  English  had  crossed  the  Alleghenies  the  French  had  fairly  encircled  them  and  planted 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  From  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
they  early  made  use  of  five  principal  highways.  On  each,  of  course,  occurred  a  portage  at  the  point  where 
the  transfer  from  the  head  of  the  one  system  of  navigation  to  the  other  occurred.  One  of  these  five  high- 
ways led  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  the  Chicago  River  and  Portage  to  and  down  the  Illi- 
nois. The  Chicago  Portage  thus  constituted  one  of  the  "keys  of  the  continent"  as  Hulbert,  the  historian 
of  the  portage  paths,  has  so  aptly  termed  them.1 

The  location  and  physical  features  of  this  route  are  described  again  and  again  in  the 
letters  and  journals  of  French  travelers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
fact  that  the  accounts  differ  considerably  is  probably  due  to  the  seasonal  changes  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  involved.  At  flood  time  the  travelers  found  a  continuous  waterway  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of  the  Chicago  River,  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  and  the  Illinois  River,  and  there  was  no  need  for  portage.  At  other  times,  the  water 
in  the  Des  Plaines  River  was  so  low  that  canoes  had  to  be  carried  across  land  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  to  the  Illinois  River.  The  earliest  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  are  not  without  interest,  though  it  is  ap- 
parent that  some  of  these  travelers  with  little  engineering  knowledge  were  unaware  of  the 
difficulties  involved. 

The  first  use  of  this  water  route  of  which  we  have  record  was  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1673  when  Joliet  and  Marquette,  laboriously  making  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  toward 
the  Great  Lakes,  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  they  would  find  a  shorter  and  easier  route 
back  to  Mackinac  than  the  customary  land  route  across  Wisconsin.  Acting  upon  this  in- 
formation, they  became  the  first  white  men,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  to  traverse 
the  Illinois-Des  Plaines  River  route  to  Chicago.2  Marquette  came  again  to  Illinois  in  the 
autumn  of  1674,  and,  delayed  by  illness  and  cold  weather,  camped  for  four  months  on  the 

1  M.  M.  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  3.  2  Quaife,  The  Development  of  Chicago,  p.  10. 
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Chicago  River  at  a  place  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  present  junction  of  South 
Robey  Street  and  the  south  branch  of  the  river.1 

A  few  years  later,  in  1687,  Joutel,  a  French  journalist,  fleeing  from  the  wreck  of  La  Salle's 
Texas  expedition,  wrote  of  the  geographical  position  of  Chicago: 

We  arrived  at  a  placed  called  Chicagou There  is  a  small  river  there  formed  by  the  drainage  from 

a  great  plain  or  prairie  at  that  place,  which  flows  straight  into  the  lake  called  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  or 
Michigan.  At  about  three  or  four  leagues'  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  plain,  the  waters  run  into 
the  River  of  Illinois  which  is  formed  by  them;  and  the  higher  the  waters,  the  less  is  the  distance  things 
have  to  be  carried 2 

Hence,  whether  you  wish  to  go  up  or  down,  you  are  obliged  to  make  a  portage,  sometimes  for  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  at  others  half  a  league  or  even  three  quarters,  according  to  whether  the  water  is  high  or  low; 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  connection  between  these  two  rivers,  as  the  ground  is  very  flat  and  it  is 
soft  land.  It  would,  however,  require  a  strong  post  to  bear  such  an  expense.3 

Joliet,  also,  during  his  journey  in  1673  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  canal  and  had 

evidently  given  a  glowing  account  to  the  French  government.  A  statement  by  Father 

Claude  Dablon,  superior  general  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  America,  based  upon  information 

undoubtedly  supplied  by  Joliet,  is  as  follows: 

A  very  important  advantage  [of  it]  and  which  some  will  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  credit,  is  that  we  can 
quite  easily  go  to  Florida  in  boats,  and  by  a  very  good  navigation.  There  would  be  but  one  canal  to  make 
by  cutting  only  one-half  a  league  of  prairie  to  pass  from  the  lake  of  the  Illinois  [Michigan]  into  the  St.  Louis 
River  [the  Illinois].  The  route  to  be  taken  is  this:  the  bark  should  be  built  in  Lake  Erie  which  is  near  Lake 
Ontario;  it  would  pass  easily  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  from  which  it  would  enter  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  [Lake  Michigan].  At  the  extremity  of  this  lake  would  be  the  cut  or  canal  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
to  have  a  passage  to  the  St.  Louis  River  [the  Illinois]  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  The  bark,  having 
thus  entered  this  river,  would  sail  easily  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.4 

Joliet  had  made  but  one  journey  over  this  route  and  was  perhaps  somewhat  mistaken 

concerning  the  ease  of  cutting  a  canal.  La  Salle,  who  was  more  familiar  with  the  territory 

from  1679  to  1683,  saw  more  clearly  the  obstacles  and  gave  a  more  accurate  description  of 

the  Chicago  portage.  As  later  writers  have  shown : 

The  length  of  the  carriage  that  must  be  made  at  Chicago  varied  from  nothing  at  all  to  fifty  miles  or, 
at  times,  to  even  twice  this  distance.  At  times  there  was  an  actual  union  of  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan  with  those  entering  the  Illinois  River,  permitting  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  boats  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  At  other  times  the  portage  which  must  be  made  extended  from  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion  River,  some  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Plaines.5 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  Chicago  portage  to  these  early  travelers,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  permanent  trading  post  until  1779,  and  at  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution  the  region  was  still  considered  to  be  under  Indian  control.  In  a  treaty  of  1795, 
however,  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  "one  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,"6  together  with  free  and  unmolested  passage  to  the  people  of 

1  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  22 .  3  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
"  Jesuit  Relations,  LVIII,  105  (cited  by  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  4). 

s  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  7. 
6  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  p.  329. 
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the  United  States — "from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  to  the  commencement  of  the 
portage  between  that  river  and  the  Illinois  and  down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi."1 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  in  1803  made  it  "imperative  that  a 
more  effective  control  over  the  region  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  a 
line  of  communication  between  existing  American  outposts  on  the  lakes  and  the  newly  ac- 
quired Mississippi  settlements  be  established."2  Chicago,  lying  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  River  highway  to  the  Mississippi,  was  obviously  a  logical 
place  for  the  establishment  of  part  of  this  new  control.  Therefore,  in  1803  a  company  of 
United  States  troops  under  Captain  John  Whistler  was  ordered  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  to 
occupy  a  post,  and  Fort  Dearborn  was  established  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicago  River 
not  far  from  the  lake  shore.3 

Chicago  was  already  a  trading  post  of  some  importance  if  we  may  credit  the  evidence  of  a 
letter  to  Captain  Whistler  in  1804  from  Colonel  Kingsbury  saying:  "I  had  no  idea  of  there 
being  such  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  fur  in  that  quarter."4  The  settlement,  however, 
was  very  small.  The  company  of  United  States  troops  found  in  1803  only  four  cabins.5 
One  of  these  was  owned  by  a  French  trader  name  Le  Mai.  The  cabin  had  been  built  in  1779 
and  occupied  for  seventeen  years  by  Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Saible,  a  negro,  native  of  Santo 
Domingo,  who  was  the  first  permanent  resident  of  Chicago.  Le  Mai  occupied  the  cabin  until 
1804  when  he  sold  it  to  John  Kinzie,  an  agent  of  the  Astor  Fur  Company.6 

In  1808  Dr.  John  Cooper  described  the  settlement  around  Fort  Dearborn.7  He  found 
four  log  houses  north  of  the  river,  belonging  to  John  Kinzie,  John  Laline,  Antoine  Ouilmette, 
and  Pierre  le  Mai,  all  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  At  the  fork  of  the  Chicago  River  lived  a 
man  named  Clark,  a  cattle-dealer.  On  the  south  side  were  two  log  houses  occupied  by  the 
United  States  factor  and  the  Indian  agent.  A  mile  or  more  to  the  northwest  was  a  farmer 
who  supplied  the  garrison  with  butter  and  eggs. 

Under  the  protection  of  Fort  Dearborn  a  government  factory  or  trading-house  for  super- 
vision of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  was  established  in  1805.8  The  safety  of  the  trading 
post  was  short  lived,  however,  for  in  181 2  the  United  States  declared  war  on  England.  Or- 
ders were  brought  to  evacuate  Fort  Dearborn,  but  Indians  attacked  the  evacuating  force 
soon  after  they  had  left  the  fort  and  most  of  them  were  massacred  on  the  lake  shore  at  a 
point  that  is  now  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  buildings  were  burned  and  Fort  Dearborn 
ceased  for  a  time  to  exist.  In  181 7,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  English,  however,  a 
new  fort,  called  Fort  Dearborn,  was  established  on  the  old  site  and  was  occupied  until  1831. 

The  growth  of  the  settlement  between  181 7  and  1833  was  very  slow.  In  1830  the  popula- 
tion outside  the  fort  was  estimated  at  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  people.9 
The  first  real  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  a  city  was  given  by  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois-Michigan  Canal. 

1  J.  N.  Balestier,  Annals  of  Chicago,  p.  19.  s  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  142. 

2  Quaife,  Development  of  Chicago,  p.  49.  6  S.  R.  Winchel!,  Chicago,  Past  and  Present,  p.  53. 

3  A.  T.  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago,  I,  87.  1  J.  G.  Wilson,  Chicago  from  1803-1812  (MS). 

4  Ibid.  8  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  288. 
9  W.  V.  Pooley,  The  Settlement  of  Illinois  from  1830  to  1850,  p.  476. 
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The  canal  proposed  by  the  early  French  explorers  had  been  again  considered  during  the 
early  days  at  Fort  Dearborn.  William  Johnson,  on  a  tour  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago  in 
1809,  wrote: 

It  is  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  Calumet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  Here  the 
United  States  have  erected  a  garrison  [Fort  Dearborn]  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country.  This  garrison  does  great  honor  to  Captain  John  Whistler  who  planned  and  built  it. 
It  is  the  neatest  and  best  wooden  garrison  in  the  United  States. 

Between  the  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  there  is  a  direct  water  communication.  The  river  Plein, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  forks  of  the  Illinois,  has  its  source  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  nine  miles  from 
Fort  Dearborn  it  turns  west.  At  this  bend  there  is  a  long  pond  communicating  with  it,  which  runs  east- 
wardly  towards  the  lake  and  terminates  in  a  small  creek  which  runs  into  the  Chicago  river.  This  creek  is 
about  two  miles  long;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  any  kind  of  craft  may  sail  out  of  the  lake  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi without  being  unladen.  The  United  States  factor  at  Fort  Dearborn  measured  the  elevation  of  land 
between  the  lake  and  the  River  Plein  and  found  it  to  be  four  feet  on  the  side  of  the  lake  and  five  on  the 
side  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  by  digging  a  canal  of  nine  feet  deep,  a  passage  could  be  got  at  any  season  in  the 
year  from  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  without  a  single  foot  of  land  carriage. 
The  canal  would  be  about  six  miles  long  through  a  beautiful  prairie;  and  there  is  a  quarry  of  limestone 
near  this  place  which  would  make  excellent  casing  for  the  canal. 

The  promise  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois 
River,  suggested  as  early  as  1683  by  Joliet,  seriously  proposed  by  President  Madison  in  an 
address  to  Congress  in  18 14,  and  finally  begun  in  1836,  made  the  site  of  Chicago  again  an 
important  point  on  a  route  to  the  west.  The  Canal  Company  was  organized  in  1825.  In 
1830,  the  original  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  and  platted  by  the  canal  commissioners  on 
land  donated  to  the  state  of  Illinois  by  the  federal  government  in  aid  of  the  proposed  canal. 
In  1833  the  village  of  Chicago  was  organized,  and  in  1837  a  city  charter  was  adopted. 

Although  work  upon  the  canal  was  not  begun  until  1836,  was  suspended  in  1843,  and  was 
not  completed  until  1848,  lots  in  the  town  site  of  Chicago  were  sold  in  1830,  and  the  pros- 
pective canal  began  to  draw  inhabitants.1  An  era  of  wild  land  speculation  prevailed  through- 
out the  West,  and  Chicago  developed  rapidly  from  a  village  of  70  in  1830  to  a  city  of  4,170 
in  1837.2 

Harriet  Martineau,  an  English  visitor  to  the  United  States,  wrote  in  1836: 

I  never  saw  a  busier  place  than  Chicago  was  at  the  time  of  our  arrival.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
land  speculators,  hurrying  from  one  sale  to  another.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  bustle  which  pre- 
vailed, the  week  we  were  at  Chicago,  was  the  sale  of  lots,  to  the  value  of  two  millions,  along  the  course  of 
the  projected  canal;  wild  land,  not  yet  even  marked  out,  was  selling  in  Chicago  for  more  than  rich  land, 
well  improved,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  is  already 
the  medium  of  an  almost  inestimable  amount  of  traffic.3 

The  panic  of  1837  soon  followed,  and  the  town  suffered  severely  from  1837  to  1842. 
Land  values  fell  sharply.  Many  who  overlooked  the  strategic  situation  of  Chicago  pre- 
dicted permanent  eclipse. 

1  Andreas,  op.  cit.,  I,  168. 

2  E.  A.  Riley,  Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  p.  26. 
J  Quaife,  The  Development  of  Chicago,  p.  177. 
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THE   REGION  PRIOR   TO    1840 

The  reasons  for  the  location  of  a  city  were  more  substantial,  however,  than  the  results 
of  mere  land  speculation  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  transportation  route.  The 
region  surrounding  the  city  had  natural  resources  that  insured  permanent  development  as 
soon  as  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  made  it  possible. 

Even  as  early  as  1820,  a  member  of  Governor  Cass's  expedition  had  said  of  the  region: 

As  a  farming  country,  it  unites  the  fertile  soil  of  the  finest  lowland  prairies  with  an  elevation  which 
exempts  it  from  the  influence  of  stagnant  waters;  while  its  natural  meadows  present  all  the  advantages 
for  raising  stock.  It  is  already  the  seat  of  several  flourishing  plantations,  and  only  requires  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands,  to  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  for  the  emigrant.  To  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  an  agricultural  market  town,  it  must,  hereafter,  add  that  of  a  depot,  for  the  inland 
commerce  between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  union,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  strangers, 
merchants,  and  travelers.1 

The  extent  of  the  land  area  that  may  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  Chicago 
and  which,  in  turn,  is  served  by  the  transportation  routes  passing  through  Chicago,  has  been 
variously  estimated.  With  the  settlement  of  the  West,  however,  the  area  has  grown  from 
year  to  year.  In  1855,  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  estimated  the  limits  of  the  area  at  two 
hundred  miles  north,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west,  and  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Chicago.2  A  modern  estimate  is  "east  into  Michigan  and  Ohio,  southwest  and  northwest 
from  750  to  1,000  miles,  a  total  of  nearly  a  million  square  miles."3 

We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the  settlement  and  development  of  a  smaller  area  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece.  This  region  includes  an 
area  of  7,817  square  miles  within  a  radius  of  about  sixty  miles  from  Chicago.  The  region 
comprises  fifteen  counties :  nine  in  Illinois  (Cook,  Du  Page,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kankakee, 
Kendall,  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will) ;  three  in  Indiana  (Lake,  La  Porte,  and  Porter) ;  and 
three  in  Wisconsin  (Kenosha,  Racine,  and  Walworth). 

The  population  of  this  region  had  reached  about  fifty-five  thousand  by  1840,  an  average 
of  eight  persons  per  square  mile.  Ten  years  earlier,  however,  there  was  only  one  settlement 
on  the  lake  shore,  that  at  Chicago,  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  in- 
terior of  the  region  had  no  settlements  whatsoever  in  1830  although  by  this  time  the  counties 
in  the  southern  half  of  Illinois  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  had  at  least 
twenty-seven  villages  and  an  average  population  of  six  or  more  per  square  mile.4 

The  reason  for  the  late  settlement  of  the  region  of  Chicago  as  compared  with  southern 
Illinois  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  early  westward  migration  chiefly  followed  the  river 
courses.  Even  as  early  as  1810  southern  Ohio,  southern  Indiana,  and  southwestern  Illinois 
had  substantial  settlements  along  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers  while 
the  region  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Superior  were  practi- 
cally untouched  by  immigrants.5 

1  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
'Op.  «'/.,  XXX,  314. 

3  J.  P.  Goode,  Report  to  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  p.  80. 

4  Pooley,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 

s  Riley,  The  Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center  Prior  to  18S0,  p.  31. 
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From  the  settlements  along  the  major  river  courses  population  gradually  spread  out 
along  the  smaller  tributary  streams.  Thus  by  1830  settlements  in  Illinois  were  stretching 
out  toward  Lake  Michigan  to  the  northeast  along  the  course  of  the  Illinois  River.  The 
settlement  nearest  to  Chicago  was  still  a  hundred  miles  away,  however.  This  was  Ottawa, 
located  outside  the  region  included  in  this  study,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  and  the  Illinois 
rivers  in  La  Salle  County.  Between  Ottawa  and  Chicago  stretched  a  level  prairie  with  a 
population  of  less  than  two  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  commerce  of  the  settled  region,  from  the  lead  district  around  Galena  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the  south  and  west,  passed  down  the  Mississippi 
River  through  St.  Louis  toward  New  Orleans.  "The  natural  streams  were  still  the  only 
means  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  transporting  produce  any  great  distance,  and  all  these 
ran  from,  rather  than  to,  Chicago  and  Vicinity."1 

A  series  of  events  from  1825  to  1840,  however,  began  to  affect  the  direction  of  westward 
migration  and  commercial  routes  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  region  about  Chi- 
cago. In  1825  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  provided  a  westward  route  considerably  north 
of  the  wagon  roads  leading  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and  considerably  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
for  migrants  from  New  England  and  New  York.  When  steam  navigation  began  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1833  a  continuous  water  route  was  provided  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Indian  tribes  in  1835  after  the  settlement  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  removed  the 
last  serious  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  prairie  lands  in  northeastern  Illinois.  Finally, 
work  was  begun  upon  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  in  1836.  , 

The  objective  point  for  immigrants  to  Illinois  after  1833  was  Chicago.  Four  lake  steam- 
ers entered  the  harbor  in  1833,  one  hundred  and  eight  during  the  next  year,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  in  1836.2  The  growth  of  travel  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  indicated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  in  1839.3 

After  1833,  immigrants,  most  of  whom  were  from  New  England  and  New  York,  began 
to  push  out  from  Chicago  toward  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south.  The  years  of  specula- 
tion, from  1833  to  1837,  saw  the  laying  out  of  many  towns  within  the  region,  especially  in 
Will  and  Grundy  counties  along  the  route  of  the  canal,  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837 
brought  an  end  to  most  of  the  ventures.  A  few,  however,  survived.  By  1840  at  least  thir- 
teen towns  or  villages  had  been  permanently  established  in  the  region.  The  largest  of  these 
was  Chicago  with  a  population  of  4,470.  An  agricultural  population  had  begun  to  gain  a 
firm  footing  in  the  surrounding  region,  and  the  total  population  of  the  region  in  1840  num- 
bered about  55,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT,    1840-IQ20 

During  the  first  four  or  five  decades  after  the  beginning  of  settlement  in  the  Chicago 
region  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  agriculture.  In  1850,  less  than  half  the  land  area 
of  the  region  was  divided  into  farms  and  less  than  half  of  that  land  was  improved.  By  1880, 
92.2  per  cent  of  the  land  was  divided  into  farms  and  87.3  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  was 

1  Riley,  The  Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  p.  23. 

2  Pooley,  op.  cit.,  p.  358.  3  Ibid.,  p.  360. 
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improved.1  The  cash  value  of  farms  had  increased  from  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  1850 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  million  in  1880,  more  than  a  sixfold  increase  in  three  dec- 
ades. 

The  production  of  cereal  grains  had  increased  from  2,876,668  bushels  in  1840  to  46,606,- 
139  bushels  in  1880,  a  fifteen-fold  increase.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  increase 
in  the  production  of  corn  from  948,521  to  27,815,125  bushels.  The  production  of  potatoes 
had  increased  313.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  live  stock,  including  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
had  greatly  increased  also. 

The  years  from  1880  to  1900  represent  in  most  respects  the  peak  years  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  region.  Although  the  value  of  farms  has  continued  to  increase  up  to 
1920,  the  acreage  devoted  to  farming  has  declined  since  1880  and  the  production  of  certain 
crops  has  also  fallen  off. 

CHART  I 

Population  and  Agricultural  Production  in  the 
Chicago  Region,  1840-1920 

(Index  numbers,  base  year  1840,  semi-logarithmic 
scale.  Solid  line,  population;  broken  line,  agriculture.) 
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In  1880,  92.2  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  was  divided  into  farms.  In  1920,  only  84.9 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  was  devoted  to  agriculture.  This  change  has  been  most  marked  in 
Cook  County  where  the  proportion  of  agricultural  land  declined  from  90.7  per  cent  in  1880 
to  58.4  per  cent  in  1920. 

The  decline  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1920  has  been  general  throughout  the  region 
except  in  Grundy,  Kankakee,  La  Porte,  and  Porter  counties  where  the  percentage  of  land  in 
farms  was  slightly  greater  in  1920  than  in  1880.  These  counties  reached  a  peak  in  agricul- 
tural production  later  than  the  other  counties,  but  they  also  have  declined  since  1900. 

1  Facts  concerning  the  agricultural  development  of  the  region  are  derived  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  1840-1920.  Specific  references  to  separate  volumes  are  omitted. 
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By  1880,  87.3  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  of  the  region  was  improved.  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  improved  has  declined  rather  than  increased  in  the  period  since  1880  indicates 
the  high  state  of  development  in  1880. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  region  increased  from  35,380  in  1880  to  36,451  in  1900,  but 
decreased  between  1900  and  1920  to  35,301.  More  than  one-half  the  farms  are  now  from 
100  to  500  acres  in  size.  The  number  of  small  farms,  that  is,  farms  of  less  than  20  acres, 
has  increased  since  1880,  and  the  number  of  very  large  farms  has  correspondingly  decreased. 
The  decline  in  size  is  most  marked  in  Cook  County  where  the  average  farm  declined  in  size 
from  1 14.0  acres  in  1880  to  65.7  acres  in  1920. 

The  value  of  farms  has  continued  to  increase,  though  less  rapidly  than  from  1850  to 
1880.  The  four  decades  from  1880  to  1920  show  an  increase  in  value  from  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  million  dollars  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

TABLE  1 

Index  Numbers  of  Population  and  Agricultural  Production 
in  the  Chicago  Region,  1840-1920 


Year 


1840. 
1850. 
i860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900  . 
1910. 
1920. 


Index  Numbers* 


Population 


IOO.  O 

356.8 

751-9 

1,241-5 

1,794-1 

3,008.1 

4,390-4 
5,694.2 
7,210.6 


Agricultural 
Production 


IOO.O 

424.O 

780.O 

964.O 

1,690.0 

2,000.0 

2,382.0 

2,350-° 
2,254.0 


*  Figures  for  population  are  relative  numbers  of  population,  base  year  1840. 
Figures  for  agricultural  production  are  index  numbers  constructed  from  U.S.  Census 
reports  concerning  production  of  cereal  grains,  potatoes,  and  hay,  weighted  ac- 
cording to  the  average  annual  value  of  these  commodities  in  the  United  States  from 
1909  to  1913. 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  peak  of  agricultural  development  in  the  region  was 
reached  about  1900  and  that  the  trend  of  agricultural  production  has  been  downward  for 
two  or  three  decades.  An  index  number  of  agricultural  production  constructed  from  figures 
showing  the  production  of  the  most  important  agricultural  products  of  the  region,  namely, 
cereal  grains,  potatoes,  and  hay,  is  presented  in  Table  I  and  Chart  I.  These  figures  indicate 
that  agricultural  production  increased  less  rapidly  between  1880  and  1900  than  the  num- 
bers of  population  and  that  since  1900  agriculture  has  actually  declined  in  this  region.  A 
comparison  between  population  figures  and  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  shows  the  opposite  tendency.  Agriculture  in  the  entire  United  States  developed 
at  a  faster  rate  than  population  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1920  and  has  so  far  shown 
no  tendency  toward  decline.1 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  small  farms,  an  increase  in  dairy  products,  and  a  probable 

1  E.  E.  Day,  "An  Index  of  the  Physical  Volume  of  Production,"  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  (Harvard  Committee  on 
Economic  Research,  prelim,  vol.),  II,  256. 
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increase  in  truck  farming,  however,  have  accompanied  the  decline  in  the  production  of  major 
agricultural  products  in  the  Chicago  region. 

Population  growth  in  the  region  about  Chicago  up  until  1890  was  mainly  due  to  agri- 
cultural development.  Since  1890,  the  increase  in  population  must  be  largely  explained  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  trade  and  transportation. 

GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURING,   1890-1920 

Information  concerning  manufacturing  in  the  Chicago  region  before  1890  is  scanty.1 
Since  that  year  certain  facts  supplied  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  indicate  the 
general  trend  although  the  information  is  far  from  complete.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
growth  in  various  parts  of  the  region  may  be  obtained,  however,  from  a  study  of  Census 
reports.2 

Manufacturing  activity,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three 
decades.  Table  II  and  Chart  II  present  a  comparison  between  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  the  growth  of  population  and  agricultural  production  for  the  last  three  decades. 

TABLE  11 

Index  Numbers  of  Population,  Agriculture,  and  Manufacturing  in 
the  Chicago  Region,  1890- 19  20 


Year 


1890 
1900 
1910 
1920, 


Index  Numbers 


Population* 


IOO.  O 
145-9 
189.3 
239-7 


Agriculture  t 


IOO.O 
119.  I 

"7-5 

112.  7 


Manufacturing  t 


IOO.  O 

I3I-3 
§ 
234-  I  If 


*  Relative  numbers,  base  year  1890. 

f  Constructed  as  in  Table  II,  base  year  1890. 

t  Relative  numbers  of  wage-earners  employed  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  base 
year  1890. 

§  Figures  not  available. 

||  Figures  for  manufacturing  for  the  calendar  year  1919. 

If  It  should  be  noted  that  the  year  1919  was  one  of  abnormal  activity  due  to  war  conditions, 
that  the  trend  from  1890  to  1919  has  been  determined  by  only  three  points,  and  that  the  figures 
for  the  years  immediately  following  would  undoubtedly  show  decrease. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  region  in 
1920  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  number  employed  in  1890.  While  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  declined  since  1900,  manufacturing  activity  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
population.3 

While  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  region  are  still  employed  in  Chicago, 
manufacturing  is  developing  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  the  region,  as  indicated  in  Table  III. 

1  A  summary  of  scattered  facts  indicating  manufacturing  growth  from  1840  to  1880  is  to  be  found  in  Riley,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center  Prior  to  1880. 

3  All  figures  for  manufacturing  are  compiled  from  U.S.  Census  reports  for  manufacturing. 

3  See  Table  II,  last  note. 
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Between  1890  and  1920,  Lake  County  in  Indiana;  Kenosha  and  Racine  counties  in 
Wisconsin,  and  Will  County  in  Illinois  made  substantial  progress  from  very  small  begin- 
nings. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  region  is  shown  in  Table  IV.  The  cities  of  chief  industrial  importance 

CHART  11 

Population,  Agriculture,  and  Manufacturing  in 
the  Chicago  Region,  1890-1920 

(Index  numbers,  base  year  1890,  semi-logarithmic 
scale.  Heavy  line,  population;  light  line,  manufactur- 
ing; broken  line,  agriculture.) 
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TABLE  III 

Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in  Manufacturing  Establishments  in  the  Chicago  Region,  1890,  1900, 

and  1919,  and  Relative  Numbers,  Base  Year  1890,  by  Counties 


County 


The  region. 

Illinois: 

Cook 

DuPage 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . . 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Porter 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Walworth. . . . 


Number  of  Wage-Earners* 


igiQ 


564,803 


44 


193 

1,303 

408 

16,669 

3,149 

216 

6,028 

2,261 

12,707 


41,233 

7,051 
623 

13,080 

16,868 

1,014 


1  goo 


316,743 


269,748 
502 

569 
11,698 

1,683 

86 

2,466 

823 

6,965 

6,359 

3,956 

460 

3,203 

7,793 

432 


1890 


241,259 


212,336 
289 

233 
8,650 
862 
512 
725 
435 
4,000 

2,33i 
3,351 

357 

1,167 

5,033 
978 


Relative  Number  of  Wage-Earners 


1919 


234- it 


208 

450 

175 
192 

365 
42 
831 
519 
317 

,768 
2IO 
174 

,120 

335 
103 


1900 


I3I-3 


127.0 

173-7 
244.2 
135- 2 
195- 2 
16.8 
3401 
189.2 
174. 1 

272.8 
118. 1 
128.9 

274-5 
154-8 

44.2 


100.  o 


100 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


IOO.  o 
IOO.  O 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

IOO.  o 

100.0 


*  Number  is  average  number  employed  during  the  year, 
t  See  Table  II,  last  note. 
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after  Chicago,  measured  by  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing,  are  Gary,  Ra- 
cine, Kenosha,  and  Joliet. 

The  history  of  manufacturing  development  in  Chicago  is  mainly  the  history  of  six  great 
industries  which  together  employ  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  in  that  city.  These  six  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and 

TABLE  IV 

Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in  Manufacturing  Establishments  in  Cities  of 
io.oco  and  Over  in  the  Chicago  Region,  1900,  1909,  1914,  and  1919 


City 


Illinois: 

Aurora 

Chicago  Heights. 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Oak  Park 

Waukegan 

Indiana:! 

East  Chicago. . . 

Hammond 

La  Porte 

Michigan  City. . 
Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 


Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in  Manufacturing 


1919 


6,608 

5,328 

403,942 

6,846 

1,405 

n,259 

i,959 

383 

2,538 

8,957 
6,065 
3,502 
3,452 

13,045 
15,812 


1914 


4,777 

4,288 

3i3,7io 

5,529 
924 

4,999 

i,430 

268 

2,276 

7,482 

4,281 
1,765 

4,44-' 

7, 155 
10,079 


1909 


5,095 

3,953 

293,977 

6,067 

837 
6,383 
i,349 

282 

2,956 

5,067 

3,841 
1,674 
2,885 

6,449 
8,381 


1900 


4,647 

1,529 

262,621 

4,764 

775 

6,523 

893 

* 

i,390 

1,448 

2,738 

989 

2,930 

3,H9 
6,785 


*  Not  given . 


t  Figures  for  Gary  and  Whiting  not  available. 


machine-shop  products,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
women's  clothing,  the  printing-and-publishing  industry,  the  construction  and  repair  of 
railroad  cars,  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus.  The  details  of 
the  development  of  these  industries  must  be  left  to  be  told  elsewhere,  but  their  importance 
in  a  history  of  population  growth  in  the  region  of  Chicago  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In 
the  three  decades  from  1890  to  1920,  as  indicated  in  Table  V,  the  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  by  these  six  industries  more  than  doubled. 

table  v 

Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in  Six  Specified  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Chicago, 

1890,  1900,  1909,  1914,  and  1919 


Industry 

Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1900 

1890 

Total  in  all  industries 

403,942 

3J3, 7io 

293,977 

262,621 

210,366 

Total  for  six  specified  industries 

206,590 

158,585 

142,048 

119,836 

94,328 

Iron  and  steel  forging  and  machine-shop  products  .  . 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing 

Men's  and  women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Railroad  cars  (including  repairs) 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

48,915 
46,474 
40,434 
30,469 
26 , 409 
13,889 

33,022 
26,704 
39,730 

26,247 

27,374 
5,5o8 

32,720 
22,064 
39,230 
22,326 
19,612 
6,096 

39,663 
25,478 
i9,"5 
15,417 
U,376 
5,787 

3°,I4i 
17,923 
19,693 
14,328 
11,960 
283 

i4  TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION,   1840-1920 

Not  less  important  for  population  growth,  however,  has  been  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  transportation  through  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  the  era  of  canal- 
building  that  gave  birth  to  Chicago,  but  to  the  period  of  railroad  development  following 
closely  on  the  heels  of  canal-building  must  be  attributed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  infant  city. 

The  initial  steps  in  providing  facilities  for  transportation  of  goods  and  people  within  the 
region  had  been  taken  before  1840.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Court  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Cook  County  in  its  first  session  (183 1)  was  to  provide  for  two  county  roads. 
Cook  County  then  included  the  present  counties  of  Lake,  McHenry,  Du  Page,  and  Will. 
These  two  highways  were  intended  to  open  communication  between  Chicago  and  the  south- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  county,  and  between  the  voting  places  in  the  three  precincts  of 
the  county.  One  of  these  roads,  the  present  Archer  Avenue,  ran  southwest;  the  other,  west 
on  the  line  of  Madison  Street  to  Ogden  Avenue,  thence  to  Lawton's,  near  the  present  River- 
side.1 The  "Hubbard  Trace"  or  the  "State  Road"  connected  Chicago  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  with  Danville,  one  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  Ohio  River  region.2 

In  1836  a  line  of  wagons  operating  between  Chicago  and  the  Kankakee  River  was  estab- 
lished. In  1839  a  stage  line  was  in  operation  to  Galena,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the 
west.3 

The  building  of  plank  roads  also  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  territory  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Chicago.  The  first  of  these  roads  in  the  state  of  Illinois  was  that  begun 
in  1848  and  completed  in  1850,  from  Chicago  to  Brush  Hill,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  south- 
west.4 This  road,  known  as  the  Southwestern  Plank  Road,  was  soon  afterward  extended  to 
Naperville  and  Oswego.  In  1849  and  1850,  the  Northwestern  Plank  Road  from  Chicago  to 
Wheeling  and  a  branch  running  west  to  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  Dutchman's  Point,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  were  built.  The  Western  Road  was  built  in  1850  and  1851,  con- 
necting with  the  Des  Plaines  River  branch  at  Robinson's  and  extending  westward  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Du  Page  County,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  The  location  of  some 
of  these  roads  is  indicated  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page,  a  facsimile  of  Rees's  map  of  the 
region  in  1851.  By  1853,  plank  roads  had  been  extended  from  Chicago  northwest,  west,  south- 
west, and  south,  reaching  in  one  direction  (southwest)  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

A  plank  road  connecting  Racine  and  Delavan  was  built  in  1849,  and  two  others  were 
finished  soon  afterward.5  Kenosha  County  had  one  plank  road  in  the  early  fifties,  leading 
westward  from  Kenosha  to  the  Fox  River. 

The  long  agitation  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  has  already  been 
described.  The  canal  was  actually  opened  in  1848,  and  immediately  began  to  divert  com- 
merce from  the  Mississippi  route  by  way  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  to  the  Great  Lakes 
route  to  the  east.  In  1848  the  commodities  transported  by  way  of  the  canal  included  not 
only  farm  products  from  the  canal  region  but  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other  products 
from  the  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  markets  on  their  way  to  northern  and  eastern  con- 

1  Andreas,  History  of  Cook  County,  p.  117. 

2  Pooley,  op.  cit.,  p.  359.  4  Andreas,  History  of  Cook  County,  p.  366. 

3  Ibid.  5  Riley,  The  Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  p.  85. 
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sumers.1  In  1852,  Chicago  received  by  way  of  the  canal  504,996  bushels  of  wheat  and 
1,810,800  bushels  of  corn.  In  1853,  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  corn  had  almost 
doubled.  During  the  first  ten  years  after  1848,  approximately  563,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
27,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  26,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  5,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
50,000  tons  of  coal  passed  through  the  canal.  The  tolls  collected  at  Chicago  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  $i,ooo,ooo.2 

The  canal,  however,  soon  met  with  railroad  competition  and  with  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  rivers  with  which  it  made  connection.  The  shallowness  of  the  Illinois  River  during  the 
summer  season  made  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  at  times  useless  for  any  but  small  boats. 
The  tonnage  of  commodities  transported  over  the  canal  increased,  however,  from  an  annual 
average  of  600,000  tons  from  i860  to  1870  to  over  1,000,000  in  1882.  After  1882  traffic  on 
the  canal  gradually  declined,  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  1906  with  only  35,480  tons  carried. 
Between  1906  and  191 5  the  tonnage  again  increased,  never,  however,  reaching  the  level 
of  1861.3 

Even  before  the  completion  of  the  canal,  however,  the  era  of  railroad-building  had  begun. 
The  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  connecting  Chicago  with  the  territory  toward  the  west, 
inaccessible  by  water  routes,  particularly  the  Galena  lead  district.  In  1836,  the  year  in  which 
work  was  begun  upon  the  canal,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  was  chartered, 
the  first  railroad  with  a  terminal  in  Chicago  (see  map  on  p.  14).  In  1848,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  was  opened,  the  first  train  left  Chicago  over  the  new  rail- 
road. It  was  never  completed  to  Galena  as  first  intended,  but  in  1850  was  completed  as  far 
as  Elgin,  forty- two  miles  from  Chicago,  and  later  became  part  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western system. 

In  1852  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railway  was  opened  from  Chicago  to  La  Salle  in 
direct  competition  with  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal.4  The  building  of  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  stimulated  rapid  settlement  along  the  lake  shore  north  of  Chicago.  This 
railroad  reached  Evanston  by  1854,  and  was  opened  as  far  as  Waukegan  in  1855. 

The  first  complete  rail  connection  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  estab- 
lished in  1853  when  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad  was  opened.5  In  the  previous  year 
the  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  had  been  completed  to  Chicago. 

In  the  five  years  from  1850  to  1855  the  number  of  railroads  entering  Chicago  reached 
seventeen,  and  in  1855  these  railroads  had  2,436  miles  of  road  in  actual  operation.6  In  1858, 
the  value  of  goods  moved  in  and  out  of  Chicago  by  rail  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  billion  dollars,  more  than  twice  the  value  of  goods  transported  by  water. 

The  effect  of  the  building  of  railroads  upon  the  agricultural  development  of  northern 
Illinois  is  described  by  Lee  as  follows: 

The  prairie  lying  north  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  containing  more  than  seven  million  acres,  experienced 
between  1850  and  i860  a  remarkable  transformation.  Previous  to  1850,  the  prairie  was  sparsely  settled 
and  upon  it  little  labor  in  cultivation  had  been  expended.  This  was  true,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  the 

1  J.  W.  Putnam,  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  p.  ioo.  "  Ibid.,  p.  no. 

2  G.  P.  Brown,  Drainage  Channel  and  Waterway,  p.  212.  s  Riley,  The  Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  p.  88. 
5  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-63.                                                        6  Ibid. 
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lack  of  an  inexpensive  outlet  for  surplus  products.  The  incoming  of  railroads  reversed  these  conditions 
and  made  the  prairie  land,  which  was  once  undesirable,  the  most  valued  and  most  highly  sought  land. 
Between  1850  and  i860,  four  main  railroads  extended  their  lines  across  this  district,  building  up  the  coun- 
try tributary  to  them.  As  a  result,  primarily,  of  the  advantages  thus  presented,  settlers  poured  into  the 
country;  and  upon  what,  but  a  few  years  before  was  unbroken  prairie  land  with  separate  and  distinct 
settlements,  more  than  half  a  million  people  in  i860  were  living  and  becoming  prosperous.  Over  five- 
sevenths  of  the  total  acreage  was  then  in  farms  and  had  a  valuation  of  $117,501,324/ 

The  effect  of  railroad  development  was  particularly  marked  also  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  region.  Between  1855  and  i860,  George  W.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  purchased 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  at 
$1.25  per  acre.  In  1884,  his  heirs  had  sold  8,000  acres  for  $1,000,000  or  $125  per  acre.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  appreciation  in  land  values,  in  addition  to  the  possibility  of  lake  com- 
merce, was  the  building  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
Chicago  railroads,  all  through  this  region  to  the  east  and  southeast.2 

Twenty-five  railroads  operating  84,000  miles  of  road,  one-third  of  the  total  railroad 
mileage  of  the  United  States,  now  enter  the  city  of  Chicago.3  The  railways,  moreover,  are 
supplemented  by  lake  navigation  that  has  appreciably  increased  in  the  last  three  decades. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  clearing  from  ports  in  the  Chicago 
district  (including  Chicago,  Michigan  City,  Waukegan,  Gary,  and  Indiana  Harbor), 
more  than  doubled  between  1890  and  1924.4  Moreover,  the  tonnage  for  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict in  1924,  twelve  thousand  tons,  was  36  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  total  foreign  and 
coastwise  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  from  New  York  harbor.5 

1  J.  F.  Lee,  Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  Northern  Illinois,  p.  44. 

2  W.  F.  Howat,  A  Standard  History  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  and  the  Calumet  Region,  I,  71. 

3  Compiled  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  38th  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  IQ24. 

4  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  67th  Anmcal  Report  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31, 
1924,  p.  114. 

s  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  6Sth  Annual  Report,  for  the  Year  1925-1926,  p.  281. 
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RATES  OF  GROWTH  IN  THE  REGION  AS  A  WHOLE,    1840-1920 

The  population  of  the  fifteen  counties  immediately  surrounding  Chicago  is  now  about 
four  and  one-half  million.  The  last  authoritative  count,  the  federal  Census  of  1920,  re- 
ported 3,858,818.  The  population  of  the  region  and  of  each  county  in  the  region  at  each 
Census  since  1840  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  for  Census  Years  1840-1920 


County 


Population  in  Census  Years 


1920 


The  region 3,858,81 


Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page .  . 

Grundy . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee . 

Kendall.  .  . 

Lake 

McHenry . 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte .  . 

Porter 
Wisconsin : 

Kenosha .  . 

Racine. .  . . 

Walworth . 


3,053,017 
42,120 
18,580 

99,499 
44,940 
10,074 
74,285 
33,104 
92,911 

159,957 
5o,443 
20,256 

51,284 
78,961 

29,327 


IQIO 


3,047,324 


2,405,233 
33,432 

24, 162 
91,862 

40,752 
IO,777 
55,058 
32,509 
84,371 

82,864 

45,797 
20,540 

32,929 

57,424 
29,614 


1900 


2,349,570 


,838,735 
28, 196 

24,136 
78,792 

37,154 
11,467 

34,504 
29,759 
74,764 

37,892 
38,386 
i9,i75 

21,707 
45,644 
29,259 


i8go 


1,609,844 


1,191,922 

22,551 
21 ,024 

65,06l 
28,732 
12,106 

24,235 
26,114 
62,007 

23,886 

34,445 
18,052 

i5,58i 
36,268 
27,860 


1880 


960,136 


607,524 
19,161 
16,732 
44,939 
25,047 
13,083 
21,296 
24,908 
53,422 

15,091 
30,985 
17,227 

i3,55o 
30,922 
26,249 


18-0 


664,422 


349,966 
16,685 
14,938 
39,091 
24,352 
12,399 
21,014 
23,762 
43,oi3 

12,339 

27,062 

13,942 

I3,U7 
26,740 

25,972 


i860 


402,382 


H4,954 
14,701 

io,379 
30,062 

15,412 

13,074 
18,257 
22,089 
29,321 

9,145 
22,919 

10,313 

13,900 
21,360 
26,496 


1S50 


190,977 


43,385 

9,290 

3,023 

16,703 

t 

7,730 

14,226 

14,978 

16,703 

3,99i 
12,145 

5,234 

io,734 

14,973 
17,862 


1840 


53,5i6 


10,201 

3,535 

* 

6,501 

t 

t 

2,634 

2,578 

10,167 

1,468 
8,184 
2,162 

§ 

3,475 
2,611 


*  Grundy  County  created  from  La  Salle  County  in  1840. 

t  Kankakee  County  created  from  parts  of  Will  and  Iroquois  counties  in  1853. 

t  Kendall  County  created  from  La  Salle  County  in  1840. 

§  Kenosha  County  created  from  Racine  County  in  1850. 

For  the  first  five  decades  after  the  original  settlement  of  the  region  in  the  early  thirties, 
the  population  grew  rapidly,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  frontier  agricultural  community. 
The  first  federal  Census  concerned  in  detail  with  this  region,  that  of  1840,  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  53,516.  This  was  the  result  of  scarcely  ten  years'  growth.  Within  the  next  decade, 
as  shown  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  the  population  increased  by  137,461,  or  256.8  per  cent. 
Until  1880,  the  population  continued  to  increase  at  a  rate  but  little  faster  than  a  straight- 
line  increase,  while  the  percentage  rate  of  increase  correspondingly  declined  from  decade  to 
decade.  By  1880,  the  agricultural  development  of  the  region  was  fairly  complete  and  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  was  divided  into  farms.  Had  the  region  continued  to 

1  All  figures  for  population  are  compiled  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Census. 
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be  merely  an  agricultural  region,  it  is  possible  that  after  1880  the  population  would  not 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  trend  of  agriculture  indicated  in  Chart  I.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  city  of  Chicago  as  a  great  center  of  trade  and  transportation,  however,  and 

TABLE  VII 
Decennial  Increase  in  the  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties,  1840-1920 


County 


The  region 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page. .  . . 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall .... 

Lake 

McHenry.  . . 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte  .  .  . 

Porter 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha. . .  . 

Racine 

Walworth. . . 


1910-20 


811,494 


647,784 
8,688 

-5,582 
7,637 
4,188 

-703 
19,227 

655 
8,54o 

77,o93 
4,646 
-284 

i8,355 

21,537 

-287 


Increase  or  Decrease  in  Population  in  Specified  Decades* 


1900-1910 


697,754 


566,498 

5,236 

26 

13,070 

3,598 
—  690 

20,554 
2,750 
9,607 

44,972 
7,4H 
1,365 

11,222 
II,78o 

355 


I 800- I 900 


739,726 


646,813 
5,645 

3, "2 

13,731 
8,422 

-639 

10,269 

3,645 

12,757 

14,006 

3,94i 
1,123 

6,126 
9,376 
i,399 


1880-90 


649 , 708 


584,398 
3,390 
4,292 
20,122 
3,685 
-977 
2,939 
1,206 

8,585 

8,795 

3,46o 

825 

2,031 
5,346 
1,611 


1870-80 


295,714 


257,558 
2,476 

i,794 
5,848 

695 

684 

282 

1,146 

10,409 

2,752 
3,923 
3,285 

403 
4,182 

277 


1860-70 


262,040 


205,012 
1,984 

4,559 
9,029 
8,940 
-675 
2,757 
1,673 
13,692 

3,i94 

4,i43 
3,629 

-753 
5,38o 

-524 


1850-60 


211,405 


101,569 

5,4" 

7,256 

13,359 


5,344 

4,031 

7, nr 

12,618 

5,154 

io,774 

5,079 

3,166 

6,387 
8,634 


1840-50 


i37,46i 


33,i84 
5,755 


10,202 


n,592 
1 2 , 400 

6,536 

2,523 
3,96i 
3,072 


11,498 
15,251 


A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  decrease.  All  other  figures  denote  increase. 


TABLE  VIII 

Percentage  of  Increase  in  the  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  and  of  the  United  States 

for  Decades  1840-1920 


County 


The  United  States . 
The  Chicago  region 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Porter 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Walworth 


1910-20 


14.9 


26.6 


26.9 
26.  o 

■23.  1 

8.3 
10.3 

-  6.5 

34-9 

2.0 

10.  1 

93  o 
10. 1 

-  1-4 

55-7 

37-5 

1.0 


Percentage  of  Increase  or  Decrease  in  Population  in  Specified  Decades* 


1900-1910 


21.0 


29.7 


30.8 

18.6 

.  1 

16.6 

9-7 

-   6.0 

59-6 

9.2 
12.8 

118. 7 

19  3 

7-i 

51-7 

25.8 

1.  2 


1890-1900 


20.7 


45-9 


54- 

25- 

14. 

21. 
29. 

-  5- 
42. 
14- 
20. 


58.6 

n. 4 

6.2 

39-3 

25-9 

5-o 


1880-90 


25-5 


67.7 


96 

17 
25 
44 
14 
-  7 
13 
4 
16 

58 
11 

7 

15 

17 
6 


1870-80 


26.0 


44-5 


73-6 
14.8 
12.0 
150 
2.9 

5-5 

1.4 

4.8 

24.  2 

22.3 

14- 5 
23.6 

3-i 

156 

1. 1 


1860-70 


26.6 


65.1 


i4i-4 
13-5 
44.0 
30.0 
58 
-  5 
15 
7 
46 


34-9 
18. 1 

35-2 

-  5-4 
25.2 

—  2.0 


1850-60 


35-6 


no.  7 


243 
58 
24 
80 


69 

28 
47 
75 

129 
88 
97 

29 
42 
48 


1840-50 


35-9 


256.8 


2253 
162.8 


156 


44o 
48 
64 

171 

48 

142 


330 

584 


*  A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  decrease. 
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the  rise  of  manufacturing  started  the  population  of  the  region  on  a  new  cycle  of  increase  after 
1880.  Between  1870  and  1880,  the  population  had  increased  by  only  295,714,  or  44.5  per 
cent.  In  the  decade  after  1880,  the  increase  was  649,708,  or  67.7  per  cent.  Since  1890  the 
population  of  the  region  has  increased  on  the  average  750,000  per  decade.  The  percentage 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  from  67.7  per  cent  to  26.6  per  cent. 

This  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  population  growth  has,  of  course,  been  true  of  other 
regions  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  population  of  the  Chicago  region,  while 
growing  more  slowly  than  in  past  decades,  is  still  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  population 

CHART  III 

Relative  Growth  of  the  Population  of  the 
Chicago  Region,  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  Region  outside  Chicago, 
1 840-19 20 

(Heavy  line,  the  region;  light  line,  Chicago;  broken 
line,  remainder  of  region.  Semi-logarithmic  scale.) 

Populabon 
10.000.000 


_  — 

^_^-" 

// 
// 

—        " 

// 
// 

of  the  entire  United  States.  From  1890  to  1900  the  population  of  the  Chicago  region  in- 
creased 45.9  per  cent  while  that  of  the  United  States  increased  only  20.7  per  cent.  From 
1910  to  1920,  the  region  increased  26.6  per  cent;  the  United  States,  only  14.9  per  cent. 

In  the  New  York  region  the  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  after  1880, 
due  undoubtedly  to  industrial  development  and  consequent  immigration,  continued  up  to 
1910.  Between  1910  and  1920,  however,  the  percentage  rate  of  increase  fell  from  38.7  to 
20.2  per  cent.  In  the  last  decade,  therefore,  the  Chicago  region  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  New  York  region. 

A  comparison  between  the  growth  of  population  in  the  entire  region,  in  Chicago,  and  in 
the  portion  of  the  region  outside  Chicago,  as  indicated  in  Chart  III,  shows  that  in  the  six 
decades  from  1840  to  1900  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago  grew  at  a  considerably 
faster  rate  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  region.  Since  1900,  however,  in  spite  of  additions  to 
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the  area  of  Chicago  and  corresponding  subtractions  from  the  rest  of  the  region,  Chicago  has 
increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  region. 

The  portion  of  the  region  outside  Chicago,  unlike  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  New  York  re- 
gion, and  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  each  decade.  That  is, 
since  1890,  the  percentages  of  decennial  increase  have  been  increasing  each  decade.  The 
increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  11. 6  per  cent;  the  increase  from  1910  to  1920  was  34.2  per 
cent. 

GROWTH  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES,   1840-1920 

The  rates  of  population  increase  in  the  several  counties  of  the  region,  indicated  in  Table 
VIII,  exhibit  so  many  variations  that  the  difficulty  of  making  predictions  for  the  future  of 
small  areas  such  as  these  becomes  fairly  obvious. 

Cook  County,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  region,  shows  the 
same  general  character  of  growth  as  that  for  the  whole  region.  Since  1880,  the  population 
of  Cook  County  has  increased  at  an  arithmetic  rate  by  the  addition  of  approximately 
600,000  each  decade.  The  percentage  rate  of  increase  has  therefore  steadily  declined  from 
96.2  per  cent  in  the  decade  1880-90  to  26.9  per  cent  in  the  decade  1910-20. 

The  other  counties  present  a  considerable  contrast  to  Cook  County  in  character  and 
rate  of  population  growth.  These  other  counties  may  be  roughly  classified  in  four  groups. 

The  counties  in  the  first  group — Grundy  and  Kendall  counties — have  declining  popula- 
tions. In  Kendall  County  this  decline  has  persisted  since  1880,  and  the  population  is  now 
less  than  it  was  in  i860  and  not  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1850.  In  Grundy  County  the 
population  increased  gradually  from  i860  to  1900.  From  1900  to  19 10,  however,  the  in- 
crease was  only  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  between  19 10  and  1920  the  population  declined 
23.1  per  cent. 

Both  Kendall  and  Grundy  counties  are  still  primarily  agricultural  communities  as  yet 
unaffected  by  industrial  development.  Situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the 
region,  they  are  too  far  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  share  in  suburban  development.  Like 
other  counties  in  northeastern  Illinois,  they  have  reached  the  climax  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  still  await  the  industrial  era. 

A  second  group  of  counties — McHenry,  Walworth,  and  Porter — have  populations  that 
have  been  practically  stationary  or  increasing  very  slightly  for  several  decades.  Porter 
County,  in  fact,  declined  1.4  per  cent  in  the  last  decade  after  increasing  approximately  7  per 
cent  a  decade  in  the  three  preceding  decades.  The  decennial  increase  in  McHenry  County 
since  1880  has  averaged  only  5.9  per  cent;  in  Walworth  County,  only  2.5  per  cent. 

These  counties  also  are  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  region :  McHenry  in  Illinois,  Wal- 
worth in  Wisconsin  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  region,  and  Porter  County  in  Indiana 
toward  the  southeastern  rim  of  the  region.  Next  to  Grundy  and  Kendall  counties  these 
counties  show  the  least  urban  development  and  the  least  industrial  activity  in  the  region. 
Both  Walworth  and  McHenry  counties,  however,  are  of  considerable  importance  in  dairy 
production.  Porter  County  lies  next  to  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centers  of  the 
region,  and  because  of  the  dune  country  is  itself  of  growing  importance  as  a  recreation  area. 

The  counties  in  the  third  group — Kane,  Kankakee,  Will,  and  La  Porte — have  been  in- 
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creasing  since  1880  at  a  moderate  and  fairly  uniform  rate.  The  percentages  of  decennial 
increase  since  1880  have  averaged  19.0  per  cent  in  Kane  County,  14.4  per  cent  in  Will  County, 
and  12.6  per  cent  in  La  Porte  County.  All  of  these  counties  are  still  prosperous  agricultural 
regions  and  have  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  industrial  centers. 

The  fourth  group  of  counties  contains  Du  Page  and  Lake  counties  in  Illinois,  Lake  Coun- 
ty in  Indiana,  and  Kenosha  and  Racine  counties  in  Wisconsin.  These  counties  have  been 
increasing  much  more  rapidly  for  several  decades  than  other  counties  in  the  region  and, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  region,  the  percentages  of  decennial  increase  show  an  upward  trend. 
The  decennial  increases  since  1880  average  21.5  per  cent  in  Du  Page  County;  33.2  per  cent 
in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  36.1  per  cent  in  Kenosha  County;  25.7  per  cent  in  Racine  County; 
and  78.4  per  cent  in  Lake  County,  Indiana. 

Four  of  these  five  counties,  that  is,  all  except  Du  Page  County,  are  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  They  comprise,  in  fact,  the  entire  lake  front  of  the  region  except  for 
Cook  and  Porter  counties.  Du  Page  County  lies  directly  west  of  Cook  County.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing,  remarkably  rapid  in  Lake  County,  Indiana,  and  of  considerable  impor- 
tance also  in  Kenosha  and  Racine  counties,  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  faster  rate 
of  population  growth  in  these  counties.  Lake  County,  Illinois,  and  Du  Page  County,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  of  less  industrial  importance,  but  their  proximity  to  Chicago  has  led  to 
rapid  residential  development.  The  map  on  page  16  indicates  by  the  number  of  railroad 
passenger  trains  that  Lake  and  Du  Page  counties  contain  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
make  daily  trips  to  and  from  Chicago. 

TABLE  IX 
Population  in  Incorporated  Places  in  the  Chicago  Region  of  10,000  or  More  in  Census  Years  1840-19  20 


Incorporated  Place 


Illinois: 

Aurora 

Berwyn 

Blue  Island 

Chicago  Heights 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest  Park 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

May  wood 

Oak  Park 

Waukegan 

Indiana: 

East  Chicago 

Gary 

Hammond 

La  Porte 

Michigan  City 

Whiting 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Racine 

*  Not  separately  returned 


County 


Kane 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Kane  and 

Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Will 

Kankakee 
Cook 
Cook 
Lake 

Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
La  Porte 
La  Porte 
Lake 

Kenosha 
Racine 


Population  in  Census  Years 


ig2o 


36,397 

14,150 
11,424 

19,653 

-7,70i,705 
44,995 

27,454 
37,234 
10,768 

38,442 

i6,753 
12,072 

39,858 
19, 226 

35,967 
55,378 
36,004 
15,158 
19,457 
10,145 

4o,472 
55,593 


IQIO 


29,807 

5,841 

8,043 

14,525 

185,283 

14,557 

25,976 
24,978 

6,594 
34,670 
13,986 

8,033 
19,444 
16,069 

19,098 
16,802 
20,925 

!0,525 

19,027 

6,587 

21,371 
38,002 


1900 


24,147 

* 

6,114 
5,100 

1,698,575 
16,310 

22,433 

19,259 

4,085 

29,353 

13,595 

4,532 
* 

9,426 

3,4" 

* 

12,376 

7,H3 

14,850 

3,983 

1 1 , 606 
29, 102 


1890 


19,688 

* 

3,329 

* 

1,099,850 
10,204 

17,823 

* 

1 ,021 
23,264 

9,025 

* 

4,77i 
4,9i5 

1,255 

* 

5,428 

7,126 

10,776 

1,408 

6,532 
21 ,014 


1880 


n,873 

* 

i,542 

* 

503,185 
5,182 

8,787 
4,4oo 

357 

n,657 

5,651 

716 

1, 
4,oi 


699 

6,195 
7,366 

115 

5,039 
16,031 


1870 


11 ,162 

* 


* 
298,977 

i,545 

5,441 


7,263 

* 

* 
* 

4,507 


6,581 
3,985 


4,309 
9,880 


i860 


6,011 

* 


109,260 
1,272 


2,797 

* 


7,104 
* 

* 

* 

3,433 


* 
* 

5,028 

3,320 

* 


3,990 

7,822 


1850 


29,963 
* 


2,659 

* 

* 
* 
* 


1,824 

999 

* 


3,455 
5,107 


1840 


* 

* 
* 
* 

4,47o 

* 

* 

* 
* 

2,558 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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GROWTH  OF  CITIES 

The  population  of  all  cities  of  10,000  or  more  in  the  region  from  1840  to  1920  is  shown  in 
Table  IX,  and  the  decennial  increases  in  population  in  Tables  X  and  XL  For  city  popula- 
tions conclusions  with  regard  to  rates  of  growth  must  be  drawn  with  care  because  of  frequent 
changes  in  area  that  give  the  appearance  of  sudden  increases  or  decreases  in  population. 
The  cities  of  the  region  outside  Chicago  receiving  the  greatest  additions  to  their  population 
between  1910  and  1920  were,  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  of  decennial  increase,  Gary, 
Cicero,  Oak  Park,  Kenosha,  Racine,  East  Chicago,  Hammond,  and  Evanston. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  city  of  Chicago  as  compared  with  the  other  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  shown  in  Chart  IV.  In  1850  Chicago  ranked  twenty-fifth  in 
size  of  population;  in  1920,  second.  Between  1850  and  1890  Chicago  had  outstripped 
twenty- three  older  cities.  Since  1890  Chicago's  rate  of  growth  has  been  faster  than  that  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh.  The  other  three  of 
the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  however — Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles — 
have  exceeded  Chicago  in  rate  of  growth  since  1890.  During  these  last  three  decades  the 
area  of  Chicago  has  changed  relatively  little,  increasing  only  13  per  cent  while  the  population 
increased  145  per  cent. 


CHART  IV 

Relative  Growth  of  Chicago  and  of  Six  of  the 

Other  Principal  Cities  of  the 

United  States,  1840-1920 

(Semi-logarithmic  scale.) 
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TABLE  X 

Decennial  Increase  in  the  Population  of  Cities  of  10,000  and  Oyer  in  the  Chicago  Region,  1840-1920 


City 


Illinois: 

Aurora 

Berwyn 

Blue  Island .... 

Chicago  Heights 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest  Park.  .  .  . 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

May  wood 

Oak  Park 

Waukegan 

Indiana: 

East  Chicago. . . 

Gary 

Hammond 

La  Porte 

Michigan  City. . 

Whiting 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 


Increase  in  the  Population  in  Specified  Decades  f 


igio-20 


6,59° 

8,309 

3,38i 

5,128 

516,422 

30,438 

1,478 

12,256 

4,174 

3,772 

2,767 

4,039 
20,414 

3,!57 

16,869 
38,576 
15,079 

4,633 
430 

3,558 

19, 101 
i7,59r 


igoo-igio 


5,66o 
* 

1,929 

9,425 
486,708 

-i,753t 
3,543 
5,7i9 
2,509 
5,3i7 
39i 
3,5or 

6,643 

15,687 

* 

8,549 
3,4i2 
4,i77 
2,604 

9,765 
8,900 


1 8 90- 1 goo 


4,450 

* 

2,785 

* 

598,725 

6,ioh 

4,610 

* 

3,064 
6,089 

4,57o 

* 

* 
4,5" 

2,156 

* 

6,948 

-13 
4,o74 
2,575 

5,o74 
8,088 


1880-90 


7,8i5 
* 

1,787 
* 

596,665 
5,022 

9,036 

* 

664 
11,607 

3,374 
* 


903 

* 
* 

4,729 

93i 

3,4io 

1,293 

T,493 
4,983 


1870-80 


711 

* 


204,208 
3,637 

3,346 

* 

* 

4,394 

* 


-495 


-386 

3,38i 

* 


730 
6,151 


1860-70 


5,i5i 
* 

* 

* 

189,717 
2  73 

2,644 
* 

* 

159 

* 


1,074 

* 
* 
* 

i,553 

665 
* 


3*9 

2,058 


1850-60 


* 

* 
* 
* 

79,297 

* 

* 
* 
* 

4,445 

* 


3,204 
2,321 

* 


535 
2,715 


1840-50 


* 
* 

25,493 

* 


* 

* 

101 

* 

* 
* 
* 


*  Not  separately  returned. 


t  A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  decrease.  t  Part  of  area  added  to  the  city  of  Chicago  between  1900  and  igio. 


TABLE  XI 

Percentage  of  Decennial  Increase  in  the  Population  of  Cities  of  10,000  and  Over  in  the  Chicago  Region 

by  Decades,  1840-1920 


City 


Illinois: 

Aurora 

Berwyn , 

Blue  Island 

Chicago  Heights 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest  Park. 

Joliet 

Kankakee , 

Maywood 

Oak  Park 

Waukegan , 

Indiana: 

East  Chicago. . . . 

Gary 

Hammond 

La  Porte , 

Michigan  City. . 

Whiting 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 


Percentage  of  Increase  in  Population  in  Specified  Decades  f 


igio-20 


22. 
I42. 

42. 

35- 

23- 
209. 

5- 
49- 
63. 
10. 
19. 
50. 
105. 
19. 


88-3 
229.6 

72. 1 
44.0 

2-3 

54- o 

89.4 
46.3 


igoo— 1910 


23-4 

* 

31.6 

184.8 

28.7 

-io.8t 

15-8 

29.7 

61.4 

18. 1 

2.9 

77-3 

* 

70.5 

459-9 
* 

69. 1 
48.0 
28.1 
65-4 

84.1 
30.6 


i8go-igoo 


22.  7 

* 

83.7 

* 

54-4 
59-8 

25-9 

* 

300.  o 
26.4 

50.6 

* 

* 
91.8 

171. 8 

* 

128.0 

— .  2 

37-8 

182.9 

77-7 
38.  5 


1880-90 


65.8 

* 

II5-9 

* 

118. 6 
96.9 

102.8 

* 

186.0 
99.6 

59-7 

* 

* 
22.5 


676.5 
150 

46.3 
,124.4 


29. 
3i- 


1870-80 


63- 7 

* 


68. 

235- 
61. 
60. 


-   5-9 

84.8 


16.  9 
62.3 


1860-70 


85.7 

* 


173.6 

21-5 

94-5 

2.  2 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

31-3 

* 
* 
* 

30.9 
20.0 

* 

8.0 
26.3 


1850-60 


264. 


167. 


175-7 

232.3 

* 


15-5 
53-2 


1840-50 


* 
* 
* 
* 

57o.3 

* 

* 
* 

* 

4.0 

* 

* 
* 
* 


*  Not  separately  returned. 


t  A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  decrease. 


t  Part  of  area  added  to  the  city  of  Chicago  between  1900  and  1910. 
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INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  MIGRATION  AND  RATES   OF  GROWTH 

While  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Chicago  region  was  in  the  first  few  decades  of 
its  history  largely  the  result  of  immigration  from  other  states  as  well  as  from  Europe,  this 
has  probably  ceased  in  the  last  few  decades  to  be  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  to 
what  extent  interstate  migration  now  contributes  to  population  growth  in  this  particular 
region  since  all  the  facts  concerning  the  balance  between  immigration  and  emigration  are  un- 
fortunately not  available.  The  Census  Bureau  does  not  report  state  of  birth  for  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  how  many  persons  born  in  particular  coun- 
ties or  cities  of  this  region  are  now  living  in  other  states.  Such  facts  are,  however,  available 
for  the  state  of  Illinois  as  a  whole  and  are  probably  indicative  of  the  general  tendency  in  this 
particular  region. 

Illinois  has  become  a  state  of  emigration  rather  than  of  immigration.  Of  the  persons 
born  in  Illinois  the  percentage  still  living  in  the  state  has  steadily  declined  since  1850.  Be- 
tween 1850  and  1880  the  number  of  persons  migrating  from  other  states  to  Illinois  was 
sufficient  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  emigration  of  persons  born  in  Illinois.  Beginning 
with  1890,  however,  the  balance  turned  in  the  other  direction,  and  for  four  decades  there  has 
been  a  net  loss  due  to  interstate  migration. 

Such  figures  as  are  available  for  Chicago  indicate  the  same  tendency  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree  since  Chicago  receives  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  migrants  to  Illinois 
from  other  states.  The  percentage  which  the  persons  born  in  other  states  forms  of  the  total 
population  of  Chicago,  however,  has  declined  since  1850,  and  the  percentage  of  those  born 
in  Illinois  has  correspondingly  increased. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  contributed  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  region  during  the  same  decades  in  which  interstate  immigration  was  heaviest. 
Between  i860  and  1910  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  foreign-born  constituted  about 
one- third  of  the  total  increase  in  the  population  of  the  region.  Since  19 10,  however,  foreign 
immigration  to  the  United  States  has  declined  because  of  the  war  and  federal  restriction. 
The  increase  in  the  foreign-born  population  constituted  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  increase 
in  the  region  between  1910  and  1920.  The  effect  of  such  a  decline  in  immigration  upon  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  population  of  this  region  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  migration  of  native-born  persons  may  compensate  for  the  decline  in  the  foreign- 
born  if  the  opportunities  for  employment  or  investment  are  sufficiently  attractive.  Such  a 
migration,  however,  is  also  dependent  upon  the  relative  advantages  of  other  regions. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION,  1840-1920 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION 

As  early  as  1840,  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  fairly  complete  Census  figures  for  the 
Chicago  region,  Cook  County,  with  10,201  inhabitants,  had  the  largest  population  of  any 
county  in  the  region.  Three  other  counties,  however,  had  populations  of  nearly  the  same 
size.  Will  County  (then  including  part  of  Kankakee  County)  had  a  population  of  10,167; 
La  Porte  County,  Indiana,  had  8,184;  and  Kane  County  had  6,501.  The  population  of  other 
counties,  ranging  from  approximately  1,000  to  6,501,  is  shown  in  Table  VI  on  page  17. 

TABLE  XII 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  for  Census  Years  1840-1920 


County 


The  region 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page .... 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee .  .  . 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry 

Will 

Indiana : 

Lake 

La  Porte.  .  . . 

Porter 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha. .  .  . 

Racine 

Walworth.  .  . 


Per  Cent  Distribution 


1920 


100. 0 


79.1 
1 .  1 

o.5 
2.6 
1. a 

0.3 

1.9 
0.9 
2.4 

4-i 
1-3 
°-S 

i-3 

2.0 
0.8 


1910 


100.  o 


78.9 
1. 1 
0.8 
3° 
i-3 
o-3 
1.8 
1. 1 
2.8 


1900 


100.  o 


1.6 
1.6 

0.8 

0.9 
1.9 
1.  2 


1890 


IOO.  o 


74.0 

i-4 

i-3 

4.0 
1.8 

0.8 

i-5 

1.6 

3-9 

i-5 

2. 1 

1. 1 
1 .0 

2-3 

i-7 


1880 


100.0 


63 -3 
2.0 

i-7 
4-7 
2.6 


1.6 
3-2 
1.8 

i-4 

3-2 

2-7 


100.0 


52. 

2. 
2. 
5 

3 
1 . 

3 


3-6 

6-5 

1.8 
4.1 

2.0 

2.0 
4.0 
3-9 


i860 


100.0 


36 

3 
2 

7 
3 
3 
4 
5 
7 

2 

5 


1850 


100.0 


22 

4 
1 


1840 


100.0 


19 


4 

4 

19 

2 
15 

4 


In  1920  the  population  of  the  region  was  3,858,818.  The  most  striking  fact  concerning 
the  distribution  of  this  population,  as  shown  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  is  its  extreme  con- 
centration in  Cook  County  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Cook  County,  with  a  population  of 
3,053,017,  contains  79.1  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Chicago,  with  2,701,705 
inhabitants  in  1920,  contained  70.0  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  region.  No 
other  county  contains  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  population.  Lake  County,  Indiana, 
nearest  to  Cook  County  in  size  of  population  and  density  as  well  as  in  location,  has  only  4.1 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  region.  Kendall  County,  the  most  sparsely  settled  part  of 
the  region,  has  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  average  density  for  the  entire  region  is  only  494  persons  per  square  mile,  but  in  Cook 
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County  the  average  is  3,272  persons  per  square  mile,  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  average 
reaches  13,440  per  square  mile.  Lake  County,  Indiana,  next  in  density,  has  only  325  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  and  Kendall  County,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  has  an  average 
density  of  only  31  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  region  is  also  indicated  by  the  maps  on  pages 
26  and  28.  The  areas  of  greatest  concentration  follow  the  lake  shore  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Kankakee,  Des  Plaines,  and  Fox  rivers.  About  three-fifths  of  the  land  area  of  the  region  has 
an  average  population  per  township  of  less  than  50  persons  per  square  mile.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  square  mile  on  the  northwest  side  contains  55,000  in- 
habitants and  nearly  one-half  the  area  of  the  city  has  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  per 
square  mile. 

Certain  relationships  between  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  region  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  these  population  maps  with  the  trans- 

TABLE  XIII 
Density  of  Population  in  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  for  Census  Years  1840-19  20 


County 


The  region 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee .  . . 

KendaU 

Lake 

McHenry.  .  . 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Porter 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha.  .  .  . 

Racine 

Walworth .  .  . 


Population  per  Square  Mile  of  Land  Area 


1920 


493-6 


1,272.2 
122. 1 

42.9 
188. 1 

67-3 

3i-i 
163.3 

53-5 
no.o 

325-1 
84.7 
48.8 

181. 8 

243-7 

52.4 


1910 


389.8 


2,578.0 
96.9 

55-8 

174-3 
61.0 

33-3 
121. o 

52.4 
99.9 

168.4 

77.0 
49-5 

116. 7 

177.2 

52.9 


1900 


300.6 


,970 
81 

55 
149 

55 
35 
75 
48 


77 
64 
46 

76 

140 

52 


1890 


205-9 


1,277 

65 

48 
123 

43 
37 
53 
42 
73 

48 
57 
43 

55 
in 

49 


1880 


122.8 


651 
55 
38 

85 
37 
40 
46 
40 

63 

30 
52 
4i 

48 
95 
46 


1870 


85.0 


375-1 
48.4 
34-5 
74.2 

36.4 
38.3 
46.  2 

38.3 
5io 

25-1 
45-5 
33-6 

46.6 
82.5 
46.4 


i860 


5i-5 


155 
42 
24 
57 
23 
4°-3 
40. 1 
35-6 
34.7 


18.6 

38.5 
24.8 

49-3 
65-9 

47-3 


1850 


25-5 


46.5 

26.9 

7.0 

3i-7 


23.8 

31-3 
24. 1 

14-5 

8.1 

19-5 
12.6 

38.1 
46.  2 

31-9 


1840 


s.o 


10.9 
10.  2 


10.2 


5-8 
4.1 


3-o 
16.6 

5-2 


5-7 
4-7 


porta tion  maps  on  pages  16,  20,  and  24.1  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this 
region  live  within  an  hour's  ride  from  Chicago  railway  terminals  and  within  a  twenty-five- 
cent  commutation  fare.  The  concentration  of  population  is  quite  marked  along  the  lines  of 
the  railways  having  the  greatest  number  of  passenger  trains  such  as  those  bordering  the 
north  shore  in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  those  leading  to  the  west  in  Du  Page  County,  and  to 
the  south  and  east  in  Cook  County  and  Lake  County,  Indiana.  Beyond  the  one-hour  zone 
lies  a  semicircle  of  concentrated  areas  each  having  a  more  independent  social  and  industrial 
existence.  These  areas,  indicated  on  the  map  (p.  26)  by  the  darkest  shading,  are  townships 
containing  Michigan  City,  Kankakee,  Joliet,  Morris,  Aurora,  Elgin,  Waukegan,  Kenosha, 
and  Racine. 

1  Important  changes  in  number  of  trains,  time,  and  rates  have  been  made  since  October,  1925,  and  January,  1926,  when 
these  maps  were  completed. 
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CHICAGO  AND  CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORY 


AVERAGE  POPULATION  PER 
SQUARE  MILE  BY  TOWNSHIPS 
AND  INCORPORATED  PLACES 
IN  THE.  CENTRAL  PORTION  OF 
THE,  REGION  Or  CHICAGO. 
DATA  FROM  THE.  UNITED 
STATES  CENSUS  Or  192,0. 
ESTIMATES  WITHIN  THE,  CITY 
LIMITS  OF  CHICAGO  BY  A 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY. 


STATUTE     MILES 
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URBANIZATION 

Increasing  urbanization  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  population 
of  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  period.  In  the 
region  about  Chicago  this  trend  toward  urbanization  is  perceptible  in  the  increase  in  the 

TABLE  XIV 
Number  of  Incorporated  Places  of  Specified  Size  in  the  Chicago  Region  in  Census  Years  1850-1920 


Number  of  Incorporated  Places 

Population 

I02O 

igio 

1  goo 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

233 

212 

165 

115 

105 

28 

24 

8 

Less  than  2,500 

2,500  and  less  than  5,000 

5,000  and  less  than  10,000 

172 
28 
11 

19 
2 

I 

165 
22 

8 
16 

127 
21 

6 
10 

96 

7 
5 
6 

88 
5 

7 
4 

17 
4 
5 

1 

14 
4 
5 

3 

3 

1 

10,000  and  less  than  50,000 

50,000  and  less  than  100,000 .  .  . 

1 

100,000  and  over 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TABLE  XV 

Aggregate  Population  of  Incorporated  Places  of  Specified  Size  in  the  Chicago  Region,  1 850-1920 


Population  of  Incorporated  Places 

Aggregate  Population  of  Incorporated  Places 

1920 

IOIO 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

All  incorporated  places 

3,595,7io 

2,793,433 

2 , 102,686 

1,349,302 

679,235 

381,877 

172,510 

47,188 

Less  than  2,500 

2,500  and  less  than  5,000 

5,000  and  less  than  10,000 

125,414 
97,476 

74,515 
485,629 
110,971 

2,701,705 

133,156 
80,638 

54,594 
339,762 

105,148 
66,504 
39,428 

193,031 

84,271 

29,211 

33,201 

102,769 

62,873 
18,215 

43 , 744 
51,218 

I9,37i 
T5,939 
36,428 
11 , 162 

16,641 
13,540 
33,069 

3,345 
8,773 
5,107 

29,963 

10,000  and  less  than  50,000 ...:.... 

50,000  and  less  than  100,000 

100,000  and  over 

2,185,283 

1,698,575 

1,099,085 

503,185 

298,977 

109,260 

number  of  incorporated  places,  in  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  population  living  in 
incorporated  places,  and  in  the  actual  decline  in  the  rural  population  of  certain  parts  of  the 
region. 

The  number  of  incorporated  places  of  all  sizes,  as  shown  in  Table  XIV,  increased  from  8 
in  1850  to  233  in  1920.  Many  of  these  incorporated  places  are  still  only  villages,  and  172 

TABLE  XVI 
Percentage  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  in  Incorporated  Places  of  Specified  Size,  1850-1920 


Population  of  Incorporated  Places 

Percentage  of  Total  Population  of  the  Region 

ig2o 

igio 

1  goo 

i8go 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

All  incorporated  places 

93-2 

91.7 

89.5 

83.8 

70.7 

57-5 

42.9 

24.7 

Less  than  2.500 

2,500  and  less  than  5,000 

5,000  and  less  than  10,000 

3-2 

2-5 

1.9 

12.6 

2.9 

70.0 

4-4 

2.6 

1.8 

11. 1 

4-5 
2.8 

i-7 
8.2 

5-2 

1.8 
2. 1 
6.4 

6-5 
1.9 

4-5 
5-3 

2.9 

2.4 
5-5 
i-7 

4-1 
3-4 
8.2 

i-7 
4-6 

2-7 
15-7 

10,000  and  less  than  50,000 

50,000  and  less  than  100,000 

100,000  and  over 

71.7 

72.3 

68.3 

52.4 

45-o 

27. 1 

3° 
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have  populations  of  less  than  2,500.  The  remaining  61  have  populations  ranging  from  2,500 
to  2,701,705.  Only  three  have  50,000  or  more — Gary,  Racine,  and  Chicago — and  the  only 
city  of  more  than  100,000  population  is  Chicago,  with  2,701,705. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  region  as  shown  in  Tables  XV 
and  XVI  is  living  in  these  urban  communities.  The  aggregate  population  of  all  incorporated 
places  increased  from  47,188  in  1850  to  3,595,710  in  1920.  In  this  area  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles,  93.2  per  cent  of  the  population  are  living  in  incorporated  places,  90.0  per 
cent  in  urban  communities  (i.e.,  places  of  2,500  or  more),  and  70.0  per  cent  are  living  in  Chi- 
cago alone. 

The  degree  of  urbanization  varies  considerably  among  the  several  counties  as  shown  in 
Table  XVII.  In  Cook  County  97.1  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  places  of  2,500  or  more. 
In  Kendall  County  there  are  no  incorporated  places  of  as  much  as  2,500  population. 


TABLE  XVII 

Percentage  of  the  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  Living  in 

Incorporated  Places  of  2,500  or  More  by  Counties, 

1900,  1910,  and  1920 


County 

Percentage  of  Population  Living  in 
Places  of  2,500  or  More 

1920 

1910 

1900 

The  region 

90.0 

87.4 

85-0 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page 

97.1 
60.5 
24.2 
75-3 
37-3 

96.5 
28.3 
29.9 
69.7 
34-3 

96.  2 
18.5 
28.5 
67.2 
36.6 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry 

Will 

Indiana: 

La  Porte 

54- 5 
26.6 

44-3 

90. 1 

68.6 
32.2 

78.9 
78.8 
30.2 

57-6 
22.6 
44.1 

79.6 

64- 5 
34-o 

64.9 
71.8 
21.3 

35-5 
17.  2 
47.2 

52.2 
57.  2 

Porter 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Walworth 

32.8 

53-5 
69-3 
20.  s 

While  the  total  rural  population  of  the  entire  region  has  slightly  increased  since  1900, 
the  increase  has  been  much  less  rapid  than  the  increase  in  urban  populations,  and  the  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  only  six  of  the  fifteen  counties.  The  rural  population  of  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  increased  44.9  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920.  The  rural  population  of  five 
other  counties  also- — Cook,  Kankakee,  Will,  Porter,  and  Racine  counties — increased  slightly. 
In  the  remaining  nine  counties,  the  rural  population  has  declined  in  the  last  decade.  The 
decrease  was  as  much  as  30.5  per  cent  in  Du  Page  County,  16.9  per  cent  in  Grundy  County, 
12.2  per  cent  in  Walworth  County,  and  11.6  per  cent  in  Kane  County. 
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Part  of  the  decline  in  rural  population  has  been  a  decline  in  the  population  of  small 
towns  which  the  Census  classifies  as  "rural,"  that  is,  of  less  than  2,500  population.  Sixty- 
five  incorporated  places  lost  in  population  from  1910  to  1920.  Sixty  of  these  were  places  of 
less  than  2,500  population.  Four — Batavia,  Morris,  Lake  Geneva,  and  Whitewater — had 
2,500,  but  less  than  5,000  population.  One — Valparaiso — had  between  5,000  and  10,000 
population. 

SEX 

While  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females  in  the  region  as  a  whole  follows 
closely  that  of  the  entire  United  States,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  sex  distribu- 
tion from  county  to  county  as  shown  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVIII 

Number  of  Males  per  Hundred  Females  in  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  and  in  the 

United  States,  1920 


County 

Number  of 

Males  per  ioo 

Females 

County 

Number  of 

Males  per  ioo 

Females 

The  United  States 

104.0 

Illinois: — Cont. 

McHenry 

Will 

106.8 
108.6 

The  Chicago  region 

104.9 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Illinois: 

Cook 

102.8 
100.9 
107.  2 
99.I 
102.  7 
102.4 
133-5 

127.  2 
I08.9 
106.  7 

122.5 

"5-4 

IOO.  2 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Lake 

Porter 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Walworth 

In  the  United  States  in  1920  there  were  104.0  males  to  100.0  females;  in  the  Chicago 
region  the  proportion  was  104.9  to  100. o.  The  counties  of  recent  and  rapid  industrial 
growth — Lake  County  in  Illinois,  Lake  County  in  Indiana,  and  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties — show  the  largest  numbers  of  males  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  females. 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  Chicago  region  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  shown  in  Table  XIX.  Compared  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  region  has 
a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  persons  of  forty-five  years  or  older,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
persons  aged  six  but  under  twenty-one,  and  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  those  who 
are  twenty-one  but  under  forty-five. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  several  counties  is  also  shown  in  Table  XIX. 
Cook,  Racine,  and  Kenosha  counties  and  Lake  County  in  Indiana  have  large  proportions 
of  persons  of  twenty-one  but  under  forty-five  compared  with  the  age  distribution  of  other 
counties. 
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TABLE  XIX 

Age  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  and  of  the 

United  States,  1920 


County 

Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Specified  Age  Groups 

Total 

Under  1 

i  and  under  6 

6  and  under  21 

21  and  under  45 

45  and  Over 

Age  Unknown 

United  States  .... 
The  region 

IOO.  O 
IOO.  O 

2.  I 

1.9 

II. 0 

IO.4 

29-3 
25.6 

36.6 
42.I 

20.8 
19.8 

O.  2 
0.2 

Illinois: 

Cook 

OOOOOOOOO    OOO    OOO 

OOOOOOOOO    OOO    OOO 
OOOOOOOOO    OOO    OOO 

MMMMMMMMM      MMM      MMM 

1.9 

i-7 

1.9 

i-5 
1.8 
1.9 

1.8 
i-7 

2.  I 
2.8 

1.9 

i-7 

2.  2 

2.4 
i-5 

IO.4 
IO.  2 
IO.  2 

8-7 

9-7 

io-5 

9-4 

9.8 

10.6 

13  3 
10.9 
10. 1 

11. 8 

io-3 

8-5 

25.2 

28.0 

31-4 
26.O 
27.I 
26.3 

30-9 
28.5 
28.O 

26.I 
27.2 
28.4 

26.6 
25.2 
25-5 

43° 
36.1 

32-5 
37-6 

30-3 
34o 

39° 
34-5 

37-7 

43-7 
36.4 
34- 1 

42.6 
41 .6 
33-8 

19.4 

23-9 
23 -7 
26.0 
24.6 
27.2 
18.8 
25-4 
21-5 

13.8 
23.6 

25-5 

16.7 
20.4 
30.6 

O.  2 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

0.2 
O.  2 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Lake  .             

O.  2 
0.6 
O.  I 
O.  2 

McHenry 

Will 

* 
O.  I 

Indiana: 

Lake  .       

O.4 
O.  I 

La  Porte 

Porter 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Racine 

0.2 

0.  2 
O.  I 

Walworth 

0.1 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

NEGRO  POPULATION 

For  the  region,  as  a  whole,  the  colored  population  still  remains  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  population,  only  3.3  per  cent  in  1920,  as  shown  in  Table  XX.  In  Lake  County, 
Indiana,  in  1920,  4.3  per  cent  of  the  population  were  colored;  in  Cook  County,  3.8  per  cent 
were  colored.  No  other  county  has  a  colored  population  of  more  than  1 . 5  per  cent. 

TABLE  xx 

Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  Classified  according  to  Color,  by  Counties,  1920 


County 


Total.  . 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page. . 

Grundy. . . 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall .  . 

Lake 

McHenry. 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte. 

Porter. .  .  . 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha. . 

Racine.  .  . 

Walworth, 


Persons  of  Specified  Color 


Number 


Total 


3,858,818 


3,053,017 
42, 120 

18,580 

99,499 
44,94o 
10,074 
74,285 

33,104 
92,911 

159,957 
50,443 
20,256 

51,284 
78,961 

29,327 


White 


3,728,343 


2,934,583 
41,960 

18,531 
98,470 

44,5H 
10,051 
73,406 

33 ,  UO 
91,5" 

152,934 
49,960 
20,252 

51,170 
78,601 
29,262 


Negro 


127,033 


"5,238 

154 

47 

1,015 

422 

18 

858 

24 

i,374 

6,918 
469 

2 

101 

328 

65 


Other 


3,442 


3,196 

6 

2 

14 

7 

5 

21 


25 

105 

14 
2 

*3 
32 


Per  Cent  Distribution 


Total 


IOO.O 


IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 
IOO.O 


IOO. 
IOO, 
IOO. 

IOO, 
IOO, 
IOO, 


White 


96.6 


96 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 

99 

98 

95 

99 

100 

98 
99 
99 


Negro 


3-3 


Other 


O.  I 


3.8  O.I 

0.4 

0.3 

I.O 

0.9 

0.2  * 

1.2  * 
O.I              

i-5 

4.3  0.1 

0.9 

*  * 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2         


*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent. 
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While  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  1920,  as  indicated  in  Table  XXI,  was  only 
127,033,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  decade,  as  shown  in  Table  XXII,  has  been  remark- 
ably rapid.  The  increase  in  the  colored  population  of  the  entire  region,  150.5  per  cent  from 
1910  to  1920,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  labor  shortage  due  to  the  recent  war  and  the 
restriction  of  immigration  after  the  war. 

Even  this  unprecedented  increase  in  negro  population,  however,  failed  to  compensate 
entirely  for  the  decline  in  foreign  immigration  between  1910  and  1920.  The  increase  in  the 

TABLE  XXI 

Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  Classified  according  to  Color,  in  Census 

Years  1850-1920 


Census  Year 


1920 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
i860 
1850 


Number  of  Persons  of  Specified  Color 


Total 


3,858,818 

3,047,324 

2,349,57° 

1,609,844 

960,136 

664,422 

402,382 

190,977 


White 


3,728,343 
2,994,202 
2,313,187 
1,592,320 
950,720 

659,033 
400,845 

190,336 


Negro 


127,033 

50,714 

34,968 

16,889 

9,187 

5,374 

1,527 

641 


Other 


3,442 
2,408 

1,415 
635 
229 

15 
IO 


TABLE  XXII 

Increase  in  the  Negro  Population  or  the  Chicago  Region  by  Decades, 

1850-1920 


Decade 


1850-60. . 
1860-70. . 
1870-80. . 
1880-90. . 
1890-1900 
1900-1910 
1910-20. . 


Increase  in  Negro  Population 


Number 


886 

3,847 

3,813 

7,702 

18,079 

15,746 

76,319 


Percentage 


138.2 

251-9 
71.0 
83.8 

107.0 
45 -o 

150.5 


foreign-born  population,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIII,  had  averaged  200,000  per  decade  for  the 
three  decades  1880-1910.  In  the  decade  from  1910  to  1920,  the  foreign-born  population  in- 
creased by  only  46,630.  The  increase  during  the  same  period  of  76,319  in  negro  population 
(composed  of  natural  increase  among  the  negroes  as  well  as  immigration  from  the  south) 
falls  far  short  of  compensation  for  this  decline  in  the  increase  in  foreign-born  population. 

NATIVITY  AND  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  POPULATION 

The  proportions  of  about  two-thirds  native-born  and  one-third  foreign-born  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Chicago  region  have  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the  period  from  i860 
to  1920,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIV.  In  the  last  decade,  because  of  the  war  and  federal  re- 
striction of  immigration,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  dropped  from  33.5  per  cent  to 
28.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
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Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  Lake  County,  Indiana,  have  the  highest  proportion  of  foreign- 
born,  as  indicated  in  Table  XXV.    In  i860,  almost  one-half  of  the  population  of  Cook 

TABLE  XXIII 

Increase  in  the  Foreign-born  White  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region 

by  Decades,  1860-1920 


Decade 


1860-70. . 
1870-80. . 
1880-90. . 
1 890- 1 900 
1900-1910 
1910-20. . 


Increase  in  the  Foreign-born  White 
Population 


Number 


Percentage 


112,563 
77,324 
263,383 
149,532 
257,091 

55,375 


TABLE  XXIV 

Nativity  of  the  White  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region,  1860-19  20 


Census  Year 


1920 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
i860 


White  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region 


Number 


Total 


3,728,343 

2,994,202 

2,313,187 

1,592,320 

960,136 

664,422 

400,845 


Native-Born 


2,670,926 
1,992,260 
1,568,236 
997,001 
628,100 
409,710 
258,696 


Foreign-Born 


1,057,417 
1,002,042 

744,951 
595,419 
332,036 
254,712 
142,149 


Per  Cent  Distribution 


Total 


IOO.  O 
IOO.  O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Native-Born 

Foreigr 

-Born 

71 .6 

28.4 

66.5 

33 

5 

67.8 

32 

2 

62.6 

37 

4 

65 -4 

34 

6 

61.7 

38 

3 

64- 5 

35 

5 

TABLE  XXV 

Nativity  of  the  White  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties,  1920: 

Per  Cent  Distribution 


County 


Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Nativity 


Total 


Native-Born 


Total 


Native  Parents 


Foreign  Parents 


Foreign-Born 


The  region 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee .  .  . 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry.  .  . 

Will 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte.  .  . . 

Porter 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha.  .  .  . 

Racine 

Walworth .  .  . 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


71.7 


69 

85 

81 
81 

87 

87 

79 

85 

79 

69 
85 


70 
74 
87 


29.4 


26 

0 

48 

39 

.1 

8 

44 

5 

57 

5 

54 

3 

44 

5 

49 
36 

2 
8 

33 

53 
62 

5 
6 
8 

30 
3i 

4 
6 

52 

0 

42.3 


43-7 
36.9 
4i-7 
36.7 
30.0 

33-5 
35-2 
36-7 
42.4 

36.4 
31-9 
26. 1 

40.4 
42.6 

35-2 


28.3 


30.3 
15.0 

18.5 
18.8 

12.5 
12.2 
20.3 
14. 1 
20.8 

30.1 
14.4 
n. 1 

29.2 
25.8 
12.8 
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County  were  foreign-born  inhabitants.  In  1920,  only  30.3  per  cent  were  foreign-born.  In 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  30.1  per  cent  are  foreign-born.  The  more  rural  counties  have  con- 
siderably smaller  proportions  of  foreign-born. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  persons  in  the  total  white  population  of  the  Chicago  re- 
gion is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  1920  only  14.5 
per  cent  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  were  foreign-born  while  the  propor- 
tion in  the  region  of  Chicago  was  28.4  per  cent. 

Among  the  foreign-born  the  largest  group,  15.7  per  cent,  were  born  in  Poland.  Nearly 
as  many,  15.3  per  cent,  were  born  in  Germany.  The  next  largest  group,  n.i  per  cent,  are 
from  Russia;  and  the  next  group,  7.3  per  cent,  are  from  Sweden.  The  Italians  form  only  7.1 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  region;  the  Cecho-Slovaks,  6.3  per  cent.  The 
percentages  of  other  nationalities  are  shown  in  Table  XXVI.  The  proportion  of  Germans 
has  declined  from  38.5  per  cent  in  1870  to  15.3  per  cent  in  1920;  the  proportion  of  Irish, 
from  23.8  per  cent  in  1870  to  6.1  per  cent  in  1920. 

TABLE  XXVI 

Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Country  of  Birth  of  the  Foreign-born  White  Population  in  the  Chicago 

Region,  1870-1920 


Country  of  Birth 


The  region 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. . . 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other  countries 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent 

t  Included  in  Austria. 

J  Includes  Czecho-Slovakia. 

§  Included  in  all  other  countries. 


1920 


4-2 
0.4 

3-3 
6-3 
1.9 

5-i 
0.3 
0.6 


IS 
1 


3 

5 
3-4 
6.1 

7-i 
1.6 
2.4 

i-3 

2.4 


IS- 
o. 

11. 

7- 

o. 


i-S 


Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White 


iqio 


IOO.  O 


IS 

o 

4 

2 
5 

o 

24 
o 

4 
7 
5 


6t 

4 

o 

t 
o 

7 


i-3 
3-o 

§ 
0.4 
14. 1 
8-3 
0.5 
1.0 


1900 


100.0 


2.  I 
O.  2 

5-9 

5-2 
2-3 

7-9 
o.  1 

0.5 

32.1 

O.  2 
O.8 

n-5 

2.6 

§ 
§ 

2.8 

3-7 
8.7 
§ 
3-4 
8.7 
0.6 

0.7 


1800 


100.0 


1.2 

0.2 

5-3 
4-5 
2. 1 
9.8 

§ 
0.6 

38.4 

§ 

0.4 

14.3 
1.  2 


i-3 
4-5 
4-4 
§ 
i-3 
9-3 
0.6 
0.6 


1880 


100.0 


6.9 

4.0 
0.6 

II.  I 


0.9 

39-3 


19.8 


10. 1 
0.7 
6.6 


1870 


100.0 


7.6 

2.9 

,2 

6 

§ 
4 
5 


1 
12 

1 
38 


23.8 


§ 
1.2 

§ 
0.1 


7-7 
0.9 
2. 1 


CHAPTER  IV 

PREDICTED  GROWTH  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION, 

1920-50 

Certain  predictions  for  the  future  might  have  been  made  by  several  well-known  methods1 
solely  on  the  basis  of  these  authoritative  accounts  of  the  past  growth  and  distribution  of 
population  in  the  region.  Such  estimates,  however,  involve  the  assumption  that  all  factors 
that  have  affected  the  growth  and  distribution  of  population  in  the  past  will  continue  to 
operate  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  in  the  future.  The  method  at  best  is 
inadequate.  It  was  particularly  inadequate  for  this  study  since  the  most  recent  Census 
figures  were  already  more  than  five  years  old.  Moreover,  certain  parts  of  the  region  were 
known  to  have  changed  considerably  since  1920.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  make  pre- 
dictions for  the  future  based  entirely  upon  Census  material. 

An  extensive  field  investigation  to  determine  in  each  locality  the  changes  since  1920,  the 
present  size  of  the  population,  and  the  prospects  of  future  change  might  have  been  under- 
taken. The  time  and  expense  involved,  however,  in  such  an  investigation  seemed  prohibi- 
tive. Moreover,  a  considerable  part  of  the  information  that  could  have  been  obtained 
through  such  an  investigation  was  already  available  in  the  community.  The  committee  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons,  organizations,  and  companies 
that  had  already  carried  on  for  the  whole  or  certain  parts  of  the  region  fairly  intensive  in- 
vestigations. All  local  government  departments,  educational  authorities,  railroads  and  other 
public-utility  companies,  and  interested  individuals  who  have  made  estimates  of  population 
for  any  part  of  the  region  responded  cordially  to  the  request  of  the  committee  for  assistance.2 
The  estimates  presented  in  the  tables  and  charts  in  this  report  are  the  result  of  the  compila- 
tion and  analysis  of  these  various  predictions. 

The  number  of  independent  estimates  for  the  several  cities  in  the  region  varied  from  one 

1  To  one  of  these  well-known  mathematical  formulas,  namely,  the  logistic  curve  of  population  growth,  developed  by 
Professors  Raymond  Pearl  and  Lowell  J.  Reed,  considerable  attention  has  been  given.  The  detailed  results  of  this  study  must 
be  left  to  be  reported  elsewhere.  The  method  is  apparently  inapplicable  to  the  prediction  of  population  of  the  smaller  areas 
involved  in  this  study.  For  the  region  as  a  whole  the  results  seem  of  doubtful  value  perhaps  because  of  unusual  local  con- 
ditions. 

2  Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  whole  or  considerable  parts  of  the  region  for  1930,  1940,  and  1950  were  received  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  National  Electric  Light  Association  Power  Survey  Committee,  Great  Lakes  Division  (estimates 
for  all  counties  and  all  townships  in  the  region  and  for  the  city  of  Chicago);  (2)  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  (estimates  for  all 
counties  and  for  all  places  of  2,500  or  more  population  except  Des  Plaines  and  Park  Ridge  in  Illinois  and  Crown  Point  and 
Hobart  in  Indiana);  (3)  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  (estimates  for  all  incorporated  places  of  2,500  or  more  in 
Illinois  except  Hinsdale,  Winnetka,  Harvard,  Woodstock,  Downers  Grove,  Naperville,  and  Chicago) ;  (4)  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  (estimates  for  certain  places  in  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  and  Lake  counties  in  Illinois);  (5)  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago  (estimates  for  all  incorporated  places  of  2,500  or  more  in  Cook  County  except  Chicago  Heights) ;  (6)  City  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Engineering  (estimates  made  in  192 1  by  the  WTater  Pipe  Extension  Division  for  all 
places  of  2,500  or  more  in  Cook  County  except  Chicago  Heights,  West  Hammond,  Brookfield,  La  Grange,  Des  Plaines,  Glen- 
coe,  Evanston,  Wilmette,  and  Winnetka;  estimates  made  in  1924  in  the  Water  Supply  Investigation  for  all  incorporated 
places  of  2,500  or  more  in  Cook  County  except  Chicago  Heights,  La  Grange,  Cicero,  and  Glencoe). 
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to  six.  In  Cook  County  as  many  as  six  estimates  for  five  cities  and  four  or  five  estimates  for 
two-thirds  of  the  cities  were  available.  In  Du  Page  County  three  estimates  were  obtained 
for  most  places.  For  Grundy,  Kane,  Kankakee,  and  Will  counties  only  two  public-utility 
companies  had  made  estimates.  In  McHenry  County  and  in  the  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
counties  only  one  estimate  was  in  general  available. 

All  of  the  estimates1  represented  the  results  of  field  surveys,  conferences  with  persons 
familiar  with  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  particular  locality,  study  of  the  present 


chart  v 

The  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region,  i 840-1950 


CHART  VI 

The  Population  of  the  Chicago  Region,  1910-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimates  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table 
XXVII.  Chart  VI  is  an  enlargement  of  part  of  Chart  V  to  show  an  additional  estimate  for  1930-50.  The  zero  base  line  is 
omitted  in  order  to  show  greater  detail. 

density  of  population  and  the  possibilities  of  maximum  density  in  the  future,  analysis  of 
available  statistics  such  as  records  of  building  permits,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in 
local  industrial  establishments. 

With  very  few  exceptions  these  six  different  organizations  had  arrived  at  estimates  of  the 
sixty  different  incorporated  places  quite  independently.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  unless  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  all  localities  were  to  be  undertaken 
these  predictions  represented  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  region. 

1  Only  one  of  these  various  estimates,  that  made  by  the  Chicago  Department  of  Public  Works  in  1924,  had  been  arrived 
at  by  a  purely  arbitrary  mathematical  method.  The  estimate  in  this  case  was  a  straight-line  projection  on  the  basis  of  the 
increase  during  one  decade,  1910-20.  The  same  Department,  however,  furnished  estimates  made  in  192 1  after  a  field  investi- 
gation, and  the  estimates  were  not  in  this  case  limited  to  straight-line  projections. 
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The  estimates  presented  in  Table  XXVII,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana  counties  and  McHenry  County  in  Illinois,  are  based  entirely  upon  the  figures 
derived  from  these  six  sources.  No  hard-and-fast  mathematical  formula  has  been  used.  In 
each  instance  a  careful  attempt  has  been  made,  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  at  hand,  to  judge 
the  relative  reliability  of  each  of  the  estimates  and  to  assign  a  corresponding  importance  to 
each  in  arriving  at  the  figure  proposed. 


CHART  VII 

The  Population  of  Chicago,  1840-1950 


CHART  VIII 

The  Population  of  Chicago,  1910-50 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 
Chart  VIII  is  an  enlargement  of  part  of  Chart  VII  to  show  additional  estimates.  The  zero  base  line  has  been  omitted  to 
show  these  lines  in  greater  detail. 

For  cities  in  McHenry  County  and  in  the  Wisconsin  counties  the  single  available  esti- 
mate has  been  adopted.  In  the  case  of  the  Indiana  cities  the  procedure  has  been  different. 
An  annual  Census  of  persons  of  the  age  of  six  but  under  twenty-one,  required  by  law, 
affords  figures  for  April,  1926.  This  Census,  together  with  data  not  published  in  the  ordinary 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  but  specially  tabulated  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
showing  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  that  particular  age  group,  gives  a  fairly  reliable 
basis  for  estimate.  The  Indiana  Census  indicates  that  the  population  is  already,  in  1926, 
greater  than  that  predicted  for  1930  by  other  methods.  Therefore  the  estimates  for  the 
Indiana  counties  have  been  influenced  by  the  state  Census  data  although  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  trend  follows  that  estimated  by  persons  who  had  carefully  studied  the  region  in 
other  respects. 

Estimates  are  presented  for  all  incorporated  places  that  had  in  1920  a  population  of 
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2,500  or  more.  For  the  remainder  of  the  county  no  comparative  estimates  were  available. 
This  remaining  area  corresponding  to  that  denned  by  the  United  States  Census  as  "rural" 
is  composed  of  a  farm  population  that  has  been  declining  for  several  decades  in  all  but  four 
counties  and  of  a  village  population  that  in  most  counties  has  been  increasing  slowly  or 
even  decreasing.  The  net  effect  of  this  growth  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  and  decline 
in  other  portions  has  been  a  decline  in  the  total  population  of  the  county  outside  cities  of 


CHART  IX 

The  Population  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 


CHART  X 

The  Population  of  Du  Page  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.   Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.   The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 

2,500  in  seven  of  the  fifteen  counties — Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall,  McHenry,  La  Porte, 
Kenosha,  and  Walworth.  In  these  counties  it  has  been  assumed  that  no  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  rural  population  during  the  next  three  decades  but  no  estimates  of  decrease 
have  been  made. 

For  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kankakee,  Lake,  and  Will  counties  the  rural  population  has  been 
estimated  by  a  straight-line  projection  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  from  1910  to  1920.  From 
a  study  of  the  population  statistics  for  several  decades  past  this  seemed  a  reliable  estimate. 
In  the  Indiana  counties  a  prediction  for  the  rural  population  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
trend  indicated  by  the  state  Census  for  1926. 

County  totals  and  a  total  for  the  region  as  a  whole  have  been  arrived  at  by  addition  of 
these  separate  estimates  for  cities  and  rural  population. 

The  charts  presented  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  for  each 
county  indicate  the  growth  of  population  from  1840  to  1920  and  the  various  independent 
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estimates  of  future  population  that  have  been  made  for  these  larger  areas.  Table  XXVII 
presents  in  greater  detail  the  final  predictions  for  each  county  and  each  incorporated  place 
of  2,500  or  more  population. 

The  final  estimate  of  nearly  seven  million  inhabitants  in  the  year  1950  is  somewhat  more 
optimistic  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  entire  region  during  the  last  four  decades  would 
alone  suggest.  The  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  which  this  prediction  involves,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  the  portions  of  the  region  outside  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  predicted 
trends  for  these  two  portions  of  the  region — that  is,  for  Chicago  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  region — correspond  very  closely  to  the  trends  established  between  1890  and  1920  indi- 
cated in  Chart  III. 


CHART  XI 

The  Population  of  Grundy  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 


CHART  XII 

The  Population  of  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1050 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.   Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 

While  Chicago  contained  in  1920  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
region,  the  prediction  of  4,380,000  for  1950  allots  that  city  only  63  per  cent  of  the  region's 
population.  The  percentage  for  Cook  County  also  declines  from  79  to  76  per  cent. 

While  the  future  will  undoubtedly  show  errors  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  predictions 
for  individual  cities,  the  totals  presented  for  the  larger  areas — that  is,  for  Chicago,  for  Cook 
County,  and  for  the  region  as  a  whole — are  in  close  agreement  with  the  estimates  made  by 
several  reliable  public-utility  companies  and  governmental  bodies  whose  methods  of  pre- 
diction varied  considerably. 
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CHART  XIII 

The  Population  of  Kankakee  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 
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CHART  XIV 

The  Population  of  Kendall  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.    Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 


CHART  XV 

The  Population  of  Lake  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 
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CHART  XVI 

The  Population  of  McHenry  County,  Illinois, 
1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1 840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
I03°~50'  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  ipublished  in  Table  XXVII. 
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CHART  XVII 

The  Population  of  Will  County,  Illinois, 
i 840-1950 
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CHART  XVIII 

The  Population  of  Lake  County,  Indiana, 
1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.   The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 


CHART  XIX 

The  Population  of  La  Porte  County,  Indiana 
1 840-1950 
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CHART  XX 

The  Population  of  Porter  County,  Indiana, 
1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.   The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 
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CHART  XXI 

The  Population  of  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin, 
1840-1950 
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CHART  XXII 

The  Population  of  Racine  County,  Wisconsin, 
1840-1950 

Population 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
1930-50.  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 


CHART  XXIII 

The  Population  of  Walworth  County, 
Wisconsin,  1840-1950 
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Broad  line,  1840-1920,  shows  data  from  the  U.S.  Census.  Narrow  lines  show  predictions  from  various  sources  for 
I93°_5°-  The  narrow  solid  line  represents  the  estimate  based  upon  all  available  predictions  and  published  in  Table  XXVII. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  and  Incorporated  Places  of  2,500  or  More  as  Reported 
by  the  United  States  Census  in  iqio  and  1920  and  Estimated  Population  for  1930,  1940,  and  1950 


County  and  Incorporated  Place 


The  region 

Cook  County,  Illinois 

Berwyn 

Blue  Island 

Brookfield 

Chicago 

Chicago  Heights 

Cicero 

Des  Plaines 

Evanston 

Forest  Park 

Glencoe 

Harvey 

La  Grange 

Lyons 

Maywood 

Melrose  Park 

Oak  Park 

Park  Ridge 

River  Forest 

Riverside 

Summit 

West  Hammond  (Calumet  City) 

Wilmette 

Winnetka 

Elgin* 

Hinsdale 

Remainder  of  county 

Du  Page  County,  Illinois . .  . 

Downers  Grove 

Elmhurst 

Glen  Ellyn 

Naperville 

West  Chicago 

Wheaton 

Hinsdale  f 

Remainder  of  county 

Grundy  County,  Illinois. . .  . 

Morris 

Remainder  of  county 

Kane  County,  Illinois 

Aurora 

Batavia 

Geneva 

St.  Charles 

Elgin* 

Remainder  of  county 

Kankakee  County,  Illinois. . 

Kankakee 

Remainder  of  county 


Population 
by  U.S. 

as  Reported 

Census 

Estimated  Population! 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

3,047,324 

3,858,818 

4,891,600 

5,920,000 

6,914,400 

2,405,233 

3,053,017 

3,808,100 

4,560,600 

5,285,000 

5,841 

14,150 

36 , 000 

54,ooo 

69 , OOO 

8,043 

11,424 

15,000 

19,500 

24 , 400 

2,186 

3,589 

8,400 

T I , 60O 

14,000 

2,185,283 

2 , 701 , 705 

3,280,000 

3,850,000 

4,380,000 

14,525 

19,653 

24,500 

28,500 

32,200 

U,557 

44,995 

67,000 

86,800 

106,000 

2,348 

3,451 

6,500 

10,500 

14,700 

24,978 

37,234 

54,ooo 

76 , OOO 

103,000 

6,594 

10,768 

16,000 

2T,200 

26 , 600 

1,899 

3,38i 

5,300 

7,500 

10,000 

7,227 

9,216 

13,200 

l6,500 

19, 200 

5,282 

6,525 

10,000 

13,800 

19,000 

1,483 

2,564 

4,500 

6,700 

9,000 

8,033 

12,072 

2 1 , 000 

34,500 

59,000 

4,806 

7,147 

1 1 , 000 

17,500 

26 , OOO 

19,444 

39,858 

64 , 000 

88,000 

110,000 

2,009 

3,383 

7,500 

I T , 9OO 

1 7 , 000 

2,456 

4,358 

9,5oo 

13,200 

15,500 

1,702 

2,532 

4,000 

6, 100 

9,  200 

949 

4,oi9 

7,400 

10,400 

13,000 

4,948 

7,492 

1 1 , 000 

1 5 , 600 

20 , 800 

4,943 

7,8i4 

16,500 

25,000 

31,500 

3,168 

6,694 

10,400 

14,000 

1 7 , 700 

223 

252 

300 

400 

400 

t 

127 

200 

200 

300 

72,306 

88,614 

104,900 

121,200 

i37,5oo 

33,432 

42,120 

58,800 

81,700 

112, 700 

2,601 

3,543 

5,200 

7,3oo 

10,000 

2,360 

4,594 

10,000 

18,500 

30,500 

1,763 

2,851 

5,000 

7,700 

1 1 , 700 

3,449 

3,830 

4,900 

6,300 

8,000 

2,378 

2,594 

4,200 

6,500 

9,5oo 

3,423 

4,137 

6,000 

8,500 

1 2 , 200 

2,451 

3,915 

5,200 

6,900 

9,  200 

15,007 

16,656 

18,300 

20,000 

2 1 , 600 

24,162 

18,580 

18,800 

18,900 

19,100 

4,563 

4,505 

4,700 

4,800 

5,000 

19,599 

14,075 

14,100 

14,100 

14, 100 

9r,862 

99,499 

117,100 

i35,4oo 

153,600 

29,807 

36,397 

44,000 

53,ooo 

64,000 

4,436 

4,395 

5,200 

5,900 

6,400 

2,45i 

2,803 

4,500 

6,200 

7,400 

4,046 

4,099 

5,100 

6,600 

8,600 

25,753 

27,202 

33,700 

39,100 

42 , 600 

25,369 

24,603 

24,600 

24,600 

24,600 

40,752 

44,94o 

50,100 

56 , OOO 

62,000 

13,986 

i6,753 

20,500 

25,000 

29,600 

26,766 

28,187 

29 , 600 

3 1 , 000 

32,400 

*The  population  of  Elgin  in  1910  and  1920  has  been  distributed  between  Cook  and  Kane  counties  in  accordance  with  unpublished  tabulations  of 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  estimates  for  1930,  1940,  and  1950  have  been  distributed  according  to  the  percentage  distribution  in  1920,  i.e.,  99  per  cent 
in  Kane  County  and  1  per  cent  in  Cook  County. 

t  Hinsdale  was  entirely  within  Du  Page  County  in  1910,  but  in  1920  about  3  per  cent  of  the  population  as  shown  in  unpublished  tabulations  of  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  was  in  Cook  County.  The  estimates  for  1930, 1940,  and  1950  have  been  distributed  between  Cook  and  Du  Page  counties  on  the  basis 
of  the  1920  distribution. 
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County  and  Incorporated  Place 


Kendall  County,  IllinoisJ. 
Lake  County,  Illinois .... 


Highland  Bark 

Lake  Forest 

North  Chicago 

Waukegan 

Zion 

Remainder  of  county 

McHenry  County,  Illinois. 

Harvard 

Woodstock 

Remainder  of  county 


Will  County,  Illinois. 


Joliet 

Lockport 

Remainder  of  county . 


Lake  County,  Indiana 

Crown  Point 

East  Chicago 

Gary 

Hammond 

Hobart 

Whiting 

Remainder  of  county 


La  Porte  County,  Indiana. 

La  Porte 

Michigan  City 

Remainder  of  county 


Porter  County,  Indiana . 

Valparaiso 

Remainder  of  county 


Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin . 

Kenosha 

Remainder  of  county 


Racine  County,  Wisconsin. 

Burlington 

Racine 

Remainder  of  county 


Wralworth  County,  Wisconsin . 

Delavan 

Lake  Geneva 

Whitewater 

Remainder  of  county 


Population 
by  U.S. 

\s  Reported 
Census 

Estimated  Population 

1910 

1920 

193° 

1940 

1950 

10,777 

10,074 

10,100 

10,100 

10, 100 

55,058 

74,285 

108,700 

147,200 

189,800 

4,209 

3,349 

3,3o6 

16,069 

4,789 
23,336 

6,167 
3,657 
5,839 

19,226 
5,58o 

33,8l6 

11,500 
6,400 

10,000 

29,500 
7,000 

44,300 

19,000 
8,700 

16,000 

40 , 000 
8,700 

54,8oo 

27,000 
1 1 , 000 
23 , 000 
53,500 
10,000 
65,300 

32,509 

33,164 

35,ooo 

37,200 

39,400 

3,oo8 

4,33i 
25,170 

3,294 

5,523 

24,347 

3,7oo 

7,000 

24,300 

4,100 

8,800 

24,300 

4,500 
10,600 
24,300 

84,37i 

92,911 

112, 900 

128,800 

142,300 

34,670 

2,555 
47,146 

38,442 
2,684 

51,785 

52,000 

4,500 
56,400 

62,000 

5,7oo 

61, 100 

70,000 

6,600 

65 , 700 

82,864 

159,957 

306 , 800 

421,900 

525,200 

2,526 
19,098 
16,802 
20,925 
i,753 
6,587 
i5,i73 

3,232 
35,967 
55,378 
36,004 

3,450 
10,14s 
i5,78i 

3,200 

68 , 000 

126,000 

72,000 

6,000 
1 1 , 600 
20,000 

3,200 

90 , 000 

185,000 

98 , 000 

8,200 
13,500 
24 , 000 

3,200 

110,000 

240 , 000 

118,000 

10,000 

16,000 

28,000 

45,797 

5o,443 

68 , 000 

85 , 000 

102,700 

10,525 
19,027 
16,245 

15,158 
19,457 
15,828 

1 8 , 000 
32,500 
17,500 

2 1 , 000 
45,000 
19,000 

23,700 
58,000 
2 1 , 000 

20,540 

20,256 

25,000 

29 , 200 

34,500 

6,987 
13,553 

6,518 
13,738 

8,000 
1 7 , 000 

1 1 , 200 
18,000 

1 6 , 000 
18,500 

32,929 

51,284 

60 , 800 

74,800 

87 , 800 

2i,37i 
n,558 

40,472 
10,812 

50 , 000 
10,800 

64,000 
10,800 

77,000 
10,800 

57,424 

78,961 

8 1 , 400 

102,400 

118,500 

3,212 
38 , 002 
16,210 

3,626 

58,593 

16,742 

4,100 
60 , 000 
17,300 

4,7oo 
79,900 

1 7 , 800 

5,200 
95,000 
18,300 

29,614 

29,327 

30,000 

30,800 

3i,7oo 

2,450 

3,o79 

3,224 

20,861 

3,016 
2,632 

3,215 

20,464 

3,4oo 

2,800 

3,300 

20,500 

3,900 

2,900 

3,5oo 

20,500 

4,400 

3,100 

3,700 

20,500 

X  Kendall  County  had  no  incorporated  places  of  2,500  or  more  in  1920. 

§  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  to  issue  revised  estimates  from  time  to  time  as  further  data  become  available.  It  is 
already  apparent  that  the  estimates  for  1930  will  be  in  some  cases  too  low  and  in  other  cases  too  high. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties  and  Incorporated  Places  as  Reported  by  the 

United  States  Census,  1840-1920 


County  and  Incorporated  Place 

Population  in  Census  Years 

1920 

IQIO 

igOO 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

The  region 

3,858,818 

3,047,324 

2,349,570 

1 , 609 , 844 

960,136 

664,422 

402,382 

190,977 

53,5i6 

Cook  County 

3,053,017 

2,405,233 

1,838,735 

1,191,922 

607,524 

349,966 

H4,954 

43,385 

10, 201 

Arlington  Heights 

2,250 

371 
1,881 

14,150 

11,424 

430 

3,589 

795 

1,237 

2,701,705 

19,653 

176 

44,995 
3,45i 
2,070 

394 
1,380 

37,234 
705 

10,768 
914 

3,38i 
760 

738 

9,216 

438 

555 
266 

1,389 

183 

1,188 

6,525 
1,684 
1,409 
2,322 
2,564 
485 
12,072 

7,i47 
1,079 
1,441 

349 
1,258 

763 
554 
39,858 
489 
343 

1,  210 
240 

3,383 

i,933 
947 

1,166 

4,358 
484 

2  .  "C2.2 

1,943 
408 

943 
5,841 
8,043 

1,380 
360 

1,424 
263 

995 

175 

Bartlett 

Bell  wood 

Berwyn 

Blue  Island 

6,114 

3,329 

i,542 

Broadview 

Brookfield 

2,186 
328 

I  ,  III 

Burnham 

Burr  Oak 

Chicago 

2,185,283 
14,525 

1,698,575 
5,IOO 

1,099,850 

503,185 

298,977 

109,260 

29,963 

4,47o 

Chicago  Heights 

Chicago  Ridge 

Cicero 

14,557 
2,348 
1,869 

l6,3IO 

1,666 
1,229 

10,204 

986 

1,110 

5,i82 
818 

448 

i,545 

1,272 

Des  Plaines 

Dolton 

East  Hazel  Crest 

Elm  wood  Park 

Evanston 

24,978 
424 

6,594 
683 

1,899 
652 
58i 

7,227 

19,259 

445 

4,085 

483 
1,020 

a 

n,657 

7,263 

7,104 

2,659 

Evergreen  Park 

Forest  Park . 

1,021 

357 

Franklin  Park 

Glencoe 

569 

387 

Glenview. . 

Glenwood 

Harvey .  . 

5,395 

Hazel  Crest  . 

Hillside 

328 
480 
7i3 

Hodgkins 

195 
352 

Homewood . . 

Justice.  . 

Kenilworth 

881 
5,282 

1,131 

1,060 
2,284 

1,483 
461 

8,033 

4,806 

836 

276 

336 

3,969 

730 

830 

2,449 

95i 

449 

4,532 

2,592 

564 

190 

La  Grange 

La  Grange  Park 

Lansing 

Lemon t . . 

2,314 

53i 

a 
732 

323 
a 
a 

2,108 
486 

45i 
716 

200 

Lyons 

Matteson 

Maywood 

Melrose  Park  . .  . 

Morton  Park . 

Mount  Greenwood . 

Mount  Prospect. . .  , 

Niles .  . 

569 
568 
441 
19,444 
287 

369 
1,144 

514 
529 

Niles  Center 

Northbrook  (Schermerville) 

Oak  Park .  . 

a 

4,77i 

1,888 

Oak  Lawn 

Orland  Park .  . 

366 
1,020 

Palatine 

891 

73i 

Palos  Park . 

Park  Ridge 

2,009 
679 
343 
917 

2,456 
418 

T      70? 

i,340 

987 

45i 

Phoenix. 

Posen 

Riverdale 

558 
i,539 

333 
i,55i 

River  Forest 

River  Grove 

287 

Riverside 

46 
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TABLE  XXVIII— Continued 


Population  in  Census  Years 

County  and  Incorporated  Place 

ig20 

IQIO 

1 000 

i8go 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

Cook  County — Cont. 
Riverview 

334 
43i 
390 
949 

1,247 
134 
55o 

4,019 
355 
767 
403 

1,258 

7,492 

313 
7,814 
6,694 

240 

1,180 

252 
127 

974 

312 

406 

Robbins                

Schiller  Park 

South  Chicago  Heights 

552 
1,065 

334 

South  Holland 

766 
378 

1,005 

Spring  Forest  (Willow  Springs) 

Sticknev    .                                  

Summit 

949 

359 

1,030 

309 

905 

4,948 

260 

4,943 
3,168 

547 

Tessville 

Thornton 

a 

3°o 
662 

2,935 

33i 

2,300 

1,833 

a 

401 

301 

1,033 

Tinley  Park    

Western  Springs 

45i 

172 

West  Hammond  (Calumet  City) .... 

Wheeling 

Wilmette 

811 

r,458 
1,079 

419 

584 

Winnetka 

Worth ...            

(Portions  of  cities)  b 

Barrington 

Elgin 

Hinsdale 

939 
223 

77o 
187 

562 
143 

404 
73 

45 

23 

Steger 

919 

357 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

3,010,294 
42,723 

2,361,927 
43,306 

1,800,193 

38,542 

1,134,570 
57,352 

534,367 

73,157 

308,131 

41,835 

118,692 
26,262 

32,622 

10,763 

4,47o 
5,73i 

a.  Not  separately  returned. 

b.  Portions  of  cities  not  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  before  igoo.  Estimates  for  i8go  and  earlier  years  made  on  basis  of  approximate  distribution 
in  igoo;  Barrington,  66.3  per  cent,  Elgin,  0.8  per  cent,  Steger,  50.1  per  cent. 


Du  Page  County 

42,120 

33,432 

28, 196 

22,551 

19, 161 

16,685 

14,701 

9,290 

3,535 

Addison 

5io 

650 

448 

3,543 

4,594 

2,851 

339 
i,33i 
3 ,  830 

854 
2,594 
4,137 

3,915 

579 

443 

462 

2,601 

2,360 

1 ,  763 

333 

883 

3,449 

59i 

374 

235 

2,103 

1,728 

793 

256 

590 
2,629 

485 

205 

463 
960 

1,050 

Bensenville 

136 
226 
586 

723 

Bloomingdale 

Downers  Grove 

Elmhurst 

329 

Glen  Ellyn 

Itasca 

Lombard 

515 
2,216 

378 
2,073 

Naperville 

Villa  Park 

r,7i3 

West  Chicago 

2,378 
3,423 

2,45i 

i,877 
2,345 

2,578 

Wheaton 

1,622 

1,584 

1, 160 

819 

998 

645 

(Portion  of  cities) 
Hinsdale  b 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

29,596 
I2,524 

21,125 
12,307 

16,099 
12,097 

9, 100 
i3,45i 

6, 101 

13,060 

3,040 
13,645 

645 
14,056 

9,290 

3,535 

b    Hinsdale  partly  in  Cook  County  in  ig20,  entirely  in  Du  Page  County  in  earlier  years. 


Grundy  County 

18,580 

24,162 

24,136 

21 ,024 

16,732 

14,938 

io,379 

3,023 

Braceville 

303 
281 

56 

1,744 

85 
204 

342 

971 

820 

287 

2,667 

255 
446 
677 

1, 669 

1,252 
290 

2,607 
672 

2,15c 

278 

Carbon  Hill 

Central  City 

673 
1,672 

Coal  City 

Diamond 

East  Brooklyn 

Eileen 
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TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

TABLE  XXVin— Continued 


County  and  Incorporated  Place 

Population  in 

Census  Years 

IQ20 

1910 

iqoo 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

Grundy  County — Conl. 
Gardnertown 

937 
167 

442 

3i4 

4,5o5 

1,362 

184 

16 

946 

219 

47i 
36, 

4,563 

2,403 
188 

27 

1,036 
174 

447 
424 

4,273 
711 

1,094 
129 

786 

Kinsman 

Mazon 

Minooka 

360 
3,653 

416 
3,486 

Morris 

3,138 

2,105 

South  Wilmington 

Verona 

(Portions  of  cities) 
Godley  b 

66 

50 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

10,042 
7,638 

15,301 
8,861 

16,621 

7,5i5 

9,790 
11,234 

4,966 

1 1  ,  7(1(1 

3,138 
1 1 , 800 

2,105 
8,274 

3,023 

6.  Portion  of  cities  not  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  before  1900.  Estimates  for  1890  and  earlier  years  made  on  basis  of  approximate  distribution 
in  1900;  Godley,  20.1  percent. 


Kane  County 

99,499 

91,862 

78,792 

65,061 

44,939 

39,091 

30,062 

16,703 

6,501 

Aurora 

36,397 
4,395 

209 
1,036 
1,303 

5/1 
2,803 

152 
618 

384 
463 
458 
115 

559 
4,090 
1,587 

27,202 

29,807 

4,436 
282 

1,128 

1,405 
613 

2,451 
268 

697 
389 
37i 
352 
135 
S80 
4,046 
1,380 

25,753 

24,147 

3,871 

a 

1,002 

i,4i7 

606 
2,446 
222 
760 
391 
35o 

19,688 

3,543 

158 

754 

1,150 

11,873 
2,639 

11 ,  162 

a 

6,011 
1 ,621 

Batavia 

Burlington 

Carpentersville 

East  Dundee 

348 
849 

Elburn 

Geneva 

1,692 

1 ,  239 

a 

997 

Gilberts  Village 

Hampshire 

Maple  Park 

Montgomery 

696 
382 
263 

483 
385 
209 

North  Aurora 

Pingree  Grove 

South  Elgin 

5i5 

2,675 
i,348 

22,246 

505 
1,69c 

873 
17,680 

St.  Charles 

1 ,  533 
583 

8,714 

a 

1,822 

West  Dundee 

(Portions  of  cities) 
Elgin  b  

5,396 

2,774 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

82,351 
17,148 

74,003 
17,769 

61 ,996 
16,796 

49,074 
15,987 

28,855 
16,084 

16,558 
22,533 

13,225 
16,837 

16,703 

6,501 

a.  Not  separately  returned. 

b.  Portions  of  cities  not  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  before  1900.  Estimates  for  1890  and  earlier  years  made  on  basis  of  approximate  distribution 
in  1900;  Elgin,  99.2  per  cent. 


Kankakee  County 

44,940 

40,752 

37,154 

28,732 

25,047 

24,352 

15,412 

Aroma  Park 

266 

126 

620 

2,128 

165 
299 

54i 

14 

278 

459 
449 
102 

i6,753 
1,182 
2,218 

261 
162 
611 
1,942 
272 
321 
590 
230 

342 
692 
461 

74 

13,986 

1 ,229 

2,201 

295 
165 
595 

1,518 

Bonfield 

150 

Bourbonnais 

Bradley 

Buckingham 

Cabery 

385 
555 
621 

385 
442 

384 

342 
616 

114 
728 

Chebanse 

Clarko  City 

Essex 

266 
340 
224 

Grant  Park 

279 
103 

Herscher 

Irwin 

Kankakee 

13,595 

932 

2,026 

9,025 
627 

1,635 

5,651 
632 

1,037 

Manteno 

Momence 
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TABLE  XXVIII— Continued 


Population  in  Census  Years 

County  and  Incorporated  Place 

1920 

1910 

1 900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

Kankakee  County — Cont. 
Reddick                                    

239 
1,067 

288 
1,065 

261 
1,000 

St  Anne                                   

718 

412 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

26,906 
18,034 

24,727 
16,025 

23,159 
13,995 

13,943 
14,789 

8,956 
16,091 

24,352 

15,412 

Kendall  County 

Bristol 

Lisbon -, 

Millington 

Newark 

Oswego 

Piano 

Yorkville 

Total  in  incorporated  places 
Total  in  rural  area 

Lake  County,  Illin 

ioch 

1 

rfield 

Lake 

ys  Lake 

nesville 

bland  Park 

bwood 

e  Bluff 

e  Forest 

e  Villa 

e  Zurich 

;rtyville 

th  Chicago 

nd  Lake 

iconda 

ikegan 

ithrop  Harbor .... 

1 

(Portions  of  c 
rington  b 

Total  in  incorporai 
Total  in  rural  area 

b.  Portions  of  cities  not  reported  by  the 
in  1900;  Barrington,  33.7  per  cent. 


10,074 


415 
205 
212 

391 
676 

i,473 

441 


3,8i3 
6,261 


10, 


/// 


394 
197 
223 
406 
600 
1,627 
431 


3,878 
6,899 


n,457 


427 

279 
286 
410 
618 
1,634 
413 


4,067 
7,400 


12,106 


3°i 
390 
641 
1,825 
375 


3,532 
8,574 


13,088 


255 
442 
663 
1,782 
265 


3,407 
9,676 


12,399 


12,399 


13,074 


13,074 


7,73o 


7,730 


Lake  County,  Illinois 

74,285 

55,o58 

34,504 

24,235 

21,296 

21 ,014 

18,257 

14,226 

2,634 

Antioch 

775 
420 
610 

467 

736 

84 

6,167 

1,446 

819 

3,657 

407 

316 

2,125 

5,839 

251 

399 

19,226 

473 
5,58o 

563 

682 

358 

476 

400 

603 

66 

4,209 

1,219 

726 

3,349 

342 

304 

1,724 

3,3o6 

182 

368 

16,069 

439 
4,789 

505 

522 

303 

134 

Area  .            

Deerfield 

Fox  Lake                  

Grays  Lake 

416 

Hainesville 

Highland  Park 

2,806 

i,575 
490 

2,215 

2,163 

i,i54 

Highwood 

Lake  Bluff 

Lake  Forest 

1,203 

877 

Lake  Villa 

Lake  Zurich 

215 
864 

1,150 

Libertyville 

55o 

695 

North  Chicago 

Round  Lake 

Wauconda 

397 
9,426 

368 
4,915 

293 
4,012 

Waukegan 

4,507 

3,433 

Winthrop  Harbor 

Zion 

(Portions  of  cities) 
Barrington  b 

392 

286 

206 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

50,360 
23,925 

40,116 
14,942 

20,468 
14,036 

9,788 
14,447 

7,37i 
13,925 

4,507 
16,507 

3,433 
14,824 

14,226 

2,634 

U.S.  Census  before  1900.  Estimates  for  1890  and  earlier  years  made  on  basis  of  approximate  distribution 


McHenry  County 

33,164 

32,509 

29,759 

26,114 

24,908 

23,762 

22,089 

14,978 

2,578 

Algonquin 

693 
463 

2,249 
193 

3,294 
631 
720 

642 

679 

1,242 

55o 
298 
95o 

Cary 

Crystal  Lake 

781 

546 

Fox  River  Grove 

Harvard 

3,008 
644 

773 

2,602 
611 

606 

1,967 

1,607 

1 ,  120 

Hebron 

Huntley 

55o 

505 

5° 


TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

TABLE  XXVIII—  Continued 


County  and  Incorporated  Place 

Population  in  Census  Years 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

McHenry  County — Cont. 
Marengo 

1,758 
1,146 

533 
363 
399 

5,523 

i,936 

1,031 

554 
203 

432 

4,33i 

2,005 

1,013 

576 

1,445 
979 

4i5 

1,264 
874 
464 

1,327 

1,119 

McHenry 

Richmond 

Spring  Grove 

Union 

322 
2,502 

Woodstock 

1,683 

i,475 

i,574 

1,327 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 

17,965 
15,199 

15,475 
17,034 

11,529 
18,230 

7,820 
18,294 

6,735 
18,173 

4,021 
i9,74i 

2,446 
19,643 

Total  in  rural  area 

14,978 

2,578 

Will  County 

92,911 

84,37i 

74,764 

62,007 

53,422 

43,013 

29,321 

16,703 

10,167 

Beecher 

609 

1,297 

945 
212 

497 

38,442 

2,684 

525 

475 

395 

1,090 

i,i47 

1,478 

74 

69 

105 

1,384 

67 
1,330 

543 

i,958 

840 

211 

273 
34,67o 

2,555 

443 

359 

411 

1,207 

1,019 

1,101 

98 

157 

5U 

i,45o 

167 
1,242 

410 

3,279 

760 

244 

250 

29,353 

2,659 
393 
281 
462 

1,003 
920 

342 
4,641 
642 
243 
43i 
23,264 

2,449 
257 
364 
445 

717 
852 

Braid  wood 

5,524 
539 
312 

332 

",657 

1,679 

Crete 

Elwood 

Frankfort 

Joliet 

Lockport 

7,263 
1,772 

7,104 

2,659 

2,558 

Manhattan 

Mokena 

522 

503 
624 
686 

Monee 

598 

Peotone 

Plainfield 

723 

Rockdale 

Romeoville 

"3 

Symerton 

Torino 

Wilmington 

(Portions  of  cities) 
Godley  b  , . 

1,420 

263 
355 

i,576 
237 

1,872 

1,828 

Steger  b 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

52,825 
40,086 

49,218 
35,i53 

42,165 
32,599 

36,460 

25,547 

24,250 
29,172 

12,184 
30,829 

7,104 
22,217 

2,659 
14,044 

2,558 
7,609 

6.  Portions  of  cities  not  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  before  1900.  Estimates  for  1890  and  earlier  years  made  on  basis  of  approximate  distribution 
in  1900;  Godley,  79.9  per  cent,  Steger,  49.9  per  cent. 


Lake  County,  Indiana 

159,957 

82,864 

37,892 

23,886 

15,091 

12,339 

9,145 

3,99i 

1,468 

Aetna 

42 

3,232 

479 

35,967 

813 

55,378 

630 

36,004 

1,480 

542 

3,45o 

i,i97 
605 

3°o 
483 
258 
279 

10,145 

161 
2,526 

545 
19,098 

484 
16,802 

523 
20,925 

Crown  Point 

2,336 

1,907 

1,708 

Dyer    . 

East  Chicago .  . 

3,4n 

1,255 

East  Gary 

Gary 

Griffith 

Hammond 

12,376 

5,428 

699 

Hessville 

Highland  . 

304 

i,753 

1,235 

543 

105 

Hobart 

i,39o 

1,275 

1,010 

761 

600 

458 

Munster 

New  Chicago 

Scherervillc 

Schneider 

St.  John 

Whiting 

6,587 

3,983 

1,408 

115 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

151,284 
8,673 

7i,593 
11,271 

24,77i 
13,121 

11,769 
12,117 

3,58o 
n,5" 

12,339 

9,145 

3,99i 

1,468 
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TABLE  XXVIII— Continued 


Population  in  Census  Years 

County  and  Incorporated  Places 

1920 

IQIO 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

La  Porte  County 

5o,443 

45,797 

38,386 

34,445 

30,985 

27,062 

22,919 

12,145 

8,184 

La  Porte 

15,158 

19,457 

408 

10,525 
19,027 

503 

7,"3 

14,850 

468 

7,126 

10,776 

522 

6,195 

7,366 
627 

6,581 

3,985 
640 

5,028 
3,320 

1,824 
999 

Michigan  City 

Westville  .                  

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

35,023 
15,420 

30,055 

15,742 

22,431 
15,955 

18,424 
16,021 

14,188 
16,797 

11,206 

15,856 

8,348 
14,571 

2,823 
9,322 

8,184 

Porter  County 

20,256 

20,540 

i9,i75 

18,052 

17,227 

13,942 

io,3i3 

5,234 

2,162 

Chesterton 

1,604 
832 

699 
6,518 

1,400 
821 
524 

6,987 

788 

794 

93i 

689 

488 

/i5 

Hebron .  . 

Porter , 

Valparaiso 

6,280 

5,090 

4,461 

2,765 

1,698 

522 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

9,653 
10,603 

9,732 

10,808 

7,862 
n,3i3 

6,710 
n,342 

5,664 
11,563 

2,765 
11,177 

1,698 
8,615 

522 
4,712 

2,162 

Kenosha  County 

51,284 

32,929 

21,707 

i5,58i 

i3,55o 

13,147 

13,900 

io,734 

Kenosha 

40,472 

2i,37i 

1 1 , 606 

6,532 

5,039 

4,309 

3,99° 

3,455 

Total  in  incorporated  places .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

40,472 
10,812 

2i,37i 
",558 

1 i , 606 
10,101 

6,532 
9,049 

5,o39 
8,5n 

4,309 
8,838 

3,990 
9,910 

3,455 
7,279 

Racine  County 

78,961 

57,424 

45,644 

36,268 

30,922 

26,740 

21,360 

14,973 

3,475 

Burlington 

3,626 
564 
58,593 
220 
729 
668 

3,212 

525 
38,002 

2,526 

2,043 

1,611 

1,589 

993 

Corliss 

Racine 

29,102 

21,014 

16,031 

9,880 

7,822 

5,107 

Rochester 

Union  Grove 

616 

581 

520 
a 

432 

448 

412 
a 

Waterford 

545 

418 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

61,400 
17,561 

42,936 
14,488 

32,148 
13,496 

23,937 
12,331 

18,054 
12,868 

12,014 

14,726 

9,233 
12,127 

5,107 
9,866 

3,475 

a.  Not  separately  returned. 

Walworth  County.  .  . 

avan 

t  Troy 

horn 

e  Geneva 

[worth 

itewater 

liams  Bay 

Total  in  incorporated 
Total  in  rural  area. . . 

a.  Not  separately  returned 


Walworth  County 

29,327 

29,614 

29,259 

27,860 

26,249 

25,972 

26,496 

17,862 

2,611 

Delavan 

3,oi6 

773 
1,991 
2,632 

757 

3,215 

436 

2,450 

673 
1,707 

3,o79 

755 
3,224 

2,244 

a 

i,73i 

2,585 

2,038 

463 
a 

1,798 

368 

1,205 

1,688 

1,549 

East  Troy 

Elkhorn 

1,081 

42 

Lake  Geneva 

Walworth 

Whitewater 

3,405 

4,359 

3,617 

Williams  Bav 

Total  in  incorporated  places  .... 
Total  in  rural  area 

12,820 
16,507 

n,888 
17,726 

9,965 
19,294 

6,860 
19,000 

6,988 
19,261 

2,769 
23,203 

i,59i 
24,905 

17,862 

2,611 
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TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 


TABLE  XXIX 
Population  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Townships  as  Reported  by  the  United  States  Census,  1850-1920 


County  and  Township 


Cook  County 

Barrington 

Berwyn 

Bloom 

Bremen 

Calumet 

Chicago  City 

Cicero 

Elk  Grove 

Evanston 

Hanover 

Hyde  Park 

Jefferson 

Lake 

Lake  View 

Lemont 

Leyden 

Lyons 

Maine 

New  Trier 

Niles 

Northfield 

Norwood  Park  .  .  . 

Oak  Park 

Orland 

Palatine 

Palos 

Proviso 

Rich 

Ridgeville 

River  Forest 

Riverside 

Schaumberg 

Stickney 

Thornton 

Wheeling 

Worth 


Population  in  Census  Years 


1920 


3.0S3,OI7 


2,067 

14,150 

24,495 

6,412 

8,463;? 

70I,70S» 

44,995 
1,418 

37,234^ 
i,534 
/ 
/ 
/ 
t 

3,569 
4,929 

17,383 
8,991/ 

20,860 
5,42io 
3,438 
6,897 

39,858 
1,136 
2,258 

1,136 
37,327* 
1,417 
of 
4,358/ 
3,38o 
869 
877^ 
30,790 
5,133 
10,517'" 


1910 


2,405,233 


i,953 
5,841 
18,339 
1,898 
8,881 
',185,283 

14,5570 

1,302 

25,668c 

1,649 

t 

i 

I 

t 

4,296 

2,813 

11 ,289c 

7,i93 

12,532/ 
4,203/ 

2,675 
5,251 

19,444 
1,230 
2,147 
1,405 

26,921 

1,301 

af 

J 

1,980 

954 

962 

22,067 

3,845 

7,354 


1900 


1,838,735 


1,814 

a 

7,120 

1,881 

6,162 

1,698,575 

16,310 

1,208 

18,721 

i,657 
/ 
t 
t 
t 

4,44i 
2,270 

8,35o 
5,i6i 

7,299 

4,030 

2,323 
3,447 
g 
1,296 
2,074 
1,074 

15,498 
1,421 

af 

J 
1,652 
1,003 

h 

14,933 
2,984 
6,031 


1890 


1,191,922 


1,742 

a 

i,5i4 

i,453 

9,o2ig 

1,099,850;- 

10, 2045 

1,160 

13,059 
i,5oi 


5,539 
i,558 
5,096 
3,258 
3 ,  703 
2,727 

1,855 
3,472 

g 

1,163 
2,049 
998 
6,33i 
i,435 
af 

J 

1,056 

948 

h 

5,201 

623 


3,4o6 


1880 


607,524 


i,593 
a 

i,43i 
1,653 
2,576 
503,185 
5,182 
1,201 

6,703 
1,300 

i5,7i6 
4,876 

18,380 

6,565 
3,798 

1,383" 
3,009 

2,346 
2,223 

2,503 
1,807 

1,675 

g 

1,208 

i,974 


1,209 

3,o6i.v 

1,702 

af- 

498 

954 

k 

3,337 
2,296 
2,180 


1870 


349,966 


1,490 
a 

1,213 
1,501 
1,253 

298,977 
i,545 
1,120 
3,062 
1,098 
3,64406 

1,813 
3,36o 
1,841 

3,573 
i,437 
2,427 
1,808 
1,105 
i,79i 
1,705 
w 

g 

1,130 

1,855 

853 

2,091 

i,539 
af 

j 

y 
931 

// 
2,222 
1,835 
1,747 


i860 


144,954 


1,312 

a 
1,228 

1,417 

2,912 

109,260 

1,272 

989 

831 

926 

aa 

i,395 

i,755 

587 

1,389 

1,505 

1,044 

1,142 

912 

i,346 

i,534 


1,049 
1,462 
1,019 
1,268 
i,i43 
af 
j 

y 
907 

h 

i,35i 
1,669 

2,330 


1850 


43,385 


676 
a 

785 
250 

z 

29,963 

0 

672 

m 

672 

aa 

744 

349 

n 

210 

756 

965 

548 

473 
408 

1,013 
w 

g 
504 
617 

336 
482 
168 
444a/ 

3 

y 

489 

h 

369 
903 
589 


a.  Berwyn  Township  organized  from  Cicero  in  1902. 

b.  Parts  of  Cicero  Township  taken  to  form  Berwyn  and  Oak  Park  townships  in  1902  and  part  of  Stickney  Township  in  1901. 

c.  Ridgeville  Township  coextensive  with  Evanston  City,  organized  in  1905  from  Evanston  Township.  Population  in  1910  was  24,978.  Population 
of  Evanston  Township  was  690. 

d.  Old  Evanston  Township  and  parts  of  New  Trier  and  Niles  townships  annexed  to  Evanston  City,  city  made  coextensive  with  township,  and  name 
of  township  changed  from  Ridgeville  to  Evanston.  Part  of  Evanston  City  annexed  to  Chicago  since  1910. 

e.  Part  of  Lyons  to  form  Stickney  in  1901. 

/.  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Ridgeville  Township  in  1905.   (Included  in  1910  as  Evanston  Township.) 
g.  Oak  Park  Township  organized  from  part  of  Cicero  Township  in  1902. 
h.  Stickney  Township  organized  from  parts  of  Cicero  and  Lyons  townships  in  1901. 

i.  Parts  of  Maine  Township  (comprising  Edison  Park  Village),  parts  of  Calumet  and  Worth  townships  (comprising  Morgan  Park  Village),  parts  of 
Evanston  City,  and  of  Calumet,  Niles,  and  Stickney  townships  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 
j,  Organized  since  1910  from  part  of  Proviso  Township  (River  Forest  Village). 

k.  Part  of  Proviso  Township  (River  Forest  Village)  taken  to  form  River  Forest  Township  since  1910. 
/.  Part  of  Maine  Township  (Edison  Park  Village)  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 
m.  Part  of  Worth  Township  (Morgan  Park  Village)  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 
11.  Part  of  Calumet  Township  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 

0.  Part  of  Niles  Township  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 

p.  Part  of  Stickney  Township  annexed  to  Chicago  City  since  1910. 

</.  Part  of  Calumet  Township  annexed  to  Chicago  City  between  1880  and  1890. 

r.  Hyde  Park,  Jefferson,  Lake,  and  Lakeview  townships  and  parts  of  Calumet  and  Cicero  townships  annexed  between  1880  and  1890. 

s.  Part  annexed  to  Chicago  City  between  1880  and  1890. 

1.  Annexed  to  Chicago  City  between  1880  and  1890. 

u.  In  1873  part  of  Jefferson  Township  annexed  to  Norwood  Park. 
v.  In  1873  part  of  Leyden  to  Norwood  Park. 
w.  Organized  1873,  from  Leyden  and  Norwood  Park. 
x.  Part  of  Proviso  to  Riverside  between  1870  and  1880. 
y.  Organized  since  1870  from  Proviso. 
z.  In  1862  Calumet  from  east  half  of  Worth  Township. 

aa.  In  1861  Hyde  Park  from  Lake  Township. 

ab.  Increased  in  1867  by  addition  of  east  half  of  Calumet  and  part  of  Lake. 

ac.  In  1857  Evanston  from  Ridgeville. 

ad.  In  1857  Lake  View  from  Ridgeville. 

af.  In  1855  Evanston  and  Lake  View  from  Ridgeville. 
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TABLE  XXIX— Continued 


Population  in  Census  Years 

County  and  Township 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

Du  Page  County 

42,120 

33,432 

28,196 

22,551 

19,161 

16,685 

14,701 

9,290 

Addison 

3,392 
1,421 
9,269 

2,652 
1,483 
7,384 

2,518 
i,52i 

7,007 

2,190 
i,497 

4,843 

1,961 

i,433 
3,294 

1,613 
1,141 
2,518 

i,4i3 
i,375 
1,806 

818 

Bloomingdale 

Downers  Grove 

896 

957 

i,i33 

Lisle .  .                

3,369 
8,434 
2,911 
1,098 
4,301 
7,925 

2,892 

6,352 
2,848 

i,i57 
3,753 
4,9" 

2,127 
4,103 
2,635 
1,138 
3,399 
3,748 

i,794 
2,895 
2,470 
1,097 
2,786 
2,979 

1,819 
2,300 

2,5" 

1,091 

2,428 
2,324 

1,270 
2,175 
2,939 
1,019 
2,211 
i,799 

1,266 
1,907 
2,599 
1,028 
1,782 
1,525 

Milton 

999 
1,628 

Naperville 

Wayne 

857 

Winfield 

1 ,149 

Yorke   . 

853 

Grundy  County . 

Aux  Sable 

Braceville 

Erienna 

Felix 

Garfield 

Good  Farm 

Gooselake 

Greenfield 

Highland 

Maine 

Mazon 

Morris 

Nettle  Creek 

Norman 

Saratoga 

Vienna 

Wauponsee 


18,580 


753 

,225 

287 

,268 

,308 

740 

352 

,947 

775 

316 

,034 
,545 
657 
282 
761 
796 
534 


24,162 


855 
4,204 

312 
2,711 
i,338 

759 
406 
3,2876 
980 

337 
1,163 
4,6oi 
697 
257 
805 
844 
606 


24,136 


97o 
5,224 

245 

3,474 

a 

849 

449 

2,579 

1,013 

341 

1,176 

4,328 

794 

308 

880 

865 

641 


21 ,024 


869 
5,638 

292 

1,720 

a 

899 


2 ,010 
1,026 


1,117 

3 ,  745 
824 

354 

971 

939 

620 


16,732 


1,019 
1,906 

259 

882 

a 

955 


1,673 
1,042 


1,114 

3,57i 
902 

445 
i,i33 
1,052 

779 


14,938 


927 
1,188 

337 

616 

a 

803 


1,645 
980 


1,005 

3,251 
916 

4i7 

1,233 

900 

720 


io,379 


05/ 
607 

383 

605 

a 

570 


53i 

382 


896 

,247 
702 

363 

825 
783 
628 


3,023 


37o 

93 

150 


a 
101 


97 
67 


469 
627 
3i8 
56 
200 
258 
217 


a.  Garfield  Township  organized  from  part  of  Greenfield  Township  in  1903. 

b.  Part  taken  to  form  Greenfield  Township  in  1903. 


Kane  County 

Aurora 

Batavia 

Big  Rock 

Blackberry 

Burlington 

Campton 

Dundee 

Elgin 

Geneva 

Hampshire 

Kaneville 

Plato 

Rutland 

St.  Charles 

Sugar  Grove 

Virgil 


99,499 


40,194a 
5,985 
797 
1 ,  262 

897 

909 

4,735 

28,741 

3,939 

i,37o 
822 

949 
945 

5,890 
801 

1,263 


91,862 


34,163 

5,251 
919 

i,399 

930 

1,037 

4,864 

27,246 

3,634 

i,524 

834 

1,014 

1,169 

5,627 

885 

1,366 


78,79; 


27,566 

4,642 

879 
1,420 

920 
1,040 

4,937 

23,600 

3,106 

1,689 

818 
1,144 
1,178 
3,7o6 

823 
1,324 


65,061 


22,259 

4,292 

808 

1,290 

810 

938 

3,876 

19,183 

2,030 

1,618 

833 
1,114 
1,140 
2,678 

816 
i,376 


44,939 


i3,9So 
3,3i8 

963 

1,212 

883 

956 

2,799 

10,057 

1,646 

1,486 

970 

982 

1,033 

2,519 

808 

i,357 


39,091 


i3,i95 

3,018 

829 

i,i73 
919 

957 
2,079 

6,739 
1,829 
1,049 

999 
1,004 

960 
2,281 

787 
1,273 


30,062 


7,406 

2,353 

9" 

1,080 

886 
1,027 
1,889 
4,187 

1,505 
1,050 
1,072 
1,008 
1,013 
2,497 
969 
1,209 


a.  Part  of  Aurora  Township  annexed  to  Aurora  City  since  1910. 


Kankakee  County .... 

44,940 

40,752 

37,154 

28,732 

25,047 

24,352 

15,412 

Aroma 

1,011 
3,603 

1,009 
3,556 

1,142 
3,093 

1,093 
1,523 

1,200 
1,589 

1,100 
2,068 

788 
2,205a! 

Bourbonnais 
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TRENDS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

TABLE  XXIX— Continued 


a.  In  1876  part  of  Momence  to  Pembroke. 

b.  Organized  in  1876  from  parts  of  Momence  and  St.  Anne. 

c.  In  1876  part  to  Pembroke. 

d.  In  1853  from  Will  County. 

e.  In  1853  from  Will  County. 
/.  In  1853  from  Will  County. 


County  and  Township 

Population  in  Census  Years 

1920 

IQIO 

IQOO 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

Kankakee — Continued 
Essex 

917 

1,874 

22,405 

887 

1,857 
2,298 

1,403 
1,229 

534 
1,247 

716 
1,987 

793 
670 

1,509 

1,251 
l,76l 

17,654 

836 

1,956 

2,228 

I,6l5 
1,064 

420 
1,406 

789 
2,OIO 

824 

7IO 
1,663 

1,765 

1,564 

13,866 

876 
1,672 
2,077 
I,76l 
1,321 

512 

i,434 
850 

1,870 
964 
782 

1,605 

i,439 
i,47i 
9,285 

795 
1,398 
i,545 
i,558 
1,297 

246 
1,292 

941 
1,433 

953 

918 

i,545 

1,043 
i,39i 
5,782 

9i5 
i,5i9 
1,2130 

i,54i 
i,543 

2236 
1,289 

1,075 
1,158c 

945 
1,014 
1,607 

990 
1,582 
5,189 

840 
1,681 
1,291 
1,180 

i,356 

b 

1,140 

1,112 

1,385 

865 

1,081 

1,492 

501 

1,  no 

2,984 

616 

861 

943C 

251 

500 

b 

454 

944/ 

599 

1,316 

444 

896 

Ganeer 

Limestone 

Manteno 

Momence 

Norton 

Otto 

Pembroke 

Pilot 

Rockville 

St.  Anne 

Salina 

Sumner 

Yellowhead 

Kendall  County . 


Big  Grove .  . 

Bristol 

Fox 

Franklin. . . 
Kendall .  .  . 
Lisbon .... 
Little  Rock 
Na-au-say  . 
Oswego .... 
Seward 


10,074 


1,091 

1,096 

893 


1,237 
888 

2,061 
627 

i,539 
642 


10,777 


1,283 

1,136 

976 


1,318 

1,005 

2,220 

660 

i,432 
747 


11,467 


1,411 
1,070 
1,178 


1,365 
1,087 
2,360 

726 
i,532 

738 


12,106 


1,461 
1,211 
1,168 


1,322 
1,112 

2,728 
736 

i,538 
830 


13,083 


1,604 
1,248 
1,251 


1,446 
1,262 
2,711 

831 
1,718 
1 ,012 


12,399 


1,726 
i,352 
1,265 


i,445 
1,150 

1,843 
918 

i,756 

944 


13,074 


1,847 
1,369 
1,405 


i,435 
1,222 
1,708 
1,021 

2,109 
958 


7,73o 


i,343 
794 
846 

357 
797 
519 
906 

569 
i,599 


Lake  County,  Illinois 

Antioch 

Avon 

Benton 

Cuba 

Deerfield 

East  Deerfield 

Ela 

Fremont 

Grant 

Lake  Villa 

Libertyville 

Newport 

Shields 

Vernon 

Warren 

Wauconda 

Waukegan 

West  Deerfield 


74,285 


1,865a 

1,5326 

6,605 

1,122 

e 

11,813 

i,336 
1,050 
864c 
1, 031^ 

3,7i9 

1,056 

12,731 

1,168 

1,231 

1,027 

24,520 

1,615 


55,o58 


2,308 
1,785 
5,641 
1,310 
e 
7,502 

i,34i 

1,079 

829 

d 

3,076 

1,171 

5,567 

1,235 

i,i53 

1,033 

18,982 

1,046 


34,504 


i,94i 
i,434 

725 
1,109 
e 
4,654 
1,243 
1,086 

638 
d 
2,148 
i,i45 
3,625 
1,172 
1,265 
1,083 
10,466 

770 


24,235 


1,704 

1,081 

620 

956 

e 

2,890 

1,296 

1,065 

511 

d 

1,694 

1,164 

i,75i 
1,198 
1,077 
1,097 
5,348 
783 


21,296 


1,472 
1,016 

592 

981 

2,418 

/ 
1,412 
i,  116 

477 
d 

1,327 
1,231 
i,336 
1,244 

i,i37 
1,046 

4,49i 

/ 


21,014 


i,595 

1,005 
640 
97o 

i,525 
/ 

1,277 

1,015 
572g 
d 
1,236 
1,289 
1 ,  262 
1,259 
1,235 
1,120 

5,014 

/ 


18,2 


0/ 


1,494 
1,120 

729 

872 

1,022 

/ 

1,228 

1,005 

500 

d 
1,  in 
1,170 
671 
1,219 
1,124 
1,045 
3,947 

/ 


14, 226 


1,192 

1,010 

73° 

333 

811 

/ 
988 
776 

423 
d 

756 
964 
554 
959 
1,007 

774 
2,949 

/ 


a.  Part  of  Antioch  Township  to  Lake  Villa  Township  since  1910. 

b.  Part  of  Avon  Township  to  Lake  Villa  Township  since  1910. 

c.  Part  of  Grant  Township  to  Lake  Villa  Township  since  1910. 

d.  Lake  Villa  Township  formed  from  parts  of  Antioch,  Avon,  and  Grant  townships  since  1910. 

e.  Deerfield  Township  divided  into  East  Deerfield  and  West  Deerfield  since  1880. 
/.  Formed  from  part  of  Deerfield  since  1880. 

g.  In  1867  name  changed  from  Goodale  to  Grant. 
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TABLE  XXIX— Continued 


County  and  Township 


McHenry  County 

Alden  

Algonquin 

Burton 

Chemung 

Coral 

Dorr 

Dunham 

Grafton 

Greenwood 

Hartland 

Hebron 

McHenry 

Marengo 

Xunda 

Richmond 

Riley 

Seneca  


Population  in  Census  Years 


1920 


33,164 


964 

,528 

441 

,421 

,296 

,408 

857 

,475 

858 

860 

,363 
,825 

,442 

.321 

,448 

717 

940 


1910 


32,509 


1,026 

3,675 

45T 

4,101 

i,432 
5,335 

849 
1,589 

908 

90S 
1,43° 
2,679 
2,702 
2,110 
1,472 

822 
1,023 


1900 


29,759 


1,015 
3,048 

400 

3,8i4 
i,45i 
3,47o 

859 
1,484 
901 
874 
i,43o 
2,673 
2,859 
1,963 
1,498 

9i5 
1,105 


1890 


26, 114 


1,014 
2,512 

296 
3,o57 
i,354 
2,796 

919 

i,437 

899 

960 

1,167 

2,555 

2,255 

1,805 

1 ,  212 

830 

1,046 


24,908 


953 
2,321 

294 
2,690 
1,279 
2,662 

966 

i,44i 
966 

1,054 
918 

2,313 
2,082 

1,721 

i,359 

864 


1870 


23,762 


722 

2,157 

281 

2,222 

i,345 
2,681 

999 
1,361 

925 
1,037 

93o 
1,988 

2,253 
i,548 
1,404 
882 
1,027 


i860 


2  2 , 089 


945 
1,987 

329 
1,633 
1,268 
2,387c 

9816 

1,073 

1,048 

978 
900 
2,042 
2,008 
1,321a 
i,378 
801 
1,010 


1850 


14,978 


780 
i,455 
333 
928 
980 
i,i39 
763 
446 
884 
968 

731 
,176 

,030 

,006 

,078 

445 

836 


a.  In  i860  name  changed  from  Brooklyn  to  Nunda. 


b.  In  i860  Dunham  from  Byron. 


c.  In  i860  Dorr  from  Center 


Will  County 

92,911 

84,37i 

74,764 

62,007 

53,422 

43,013 

29,321 

16,703 

Bourbonnais 

Carey 

Channahon 

Crete 

a 
b 
755 
3,397 
473 
939 
620 

a 

b 

936 

3,278 

533 

1,013 

724 

a 
b 

959 
2,239 

610 
i,i94 

759 

a 
b 

1,095 

1,688 

545 

1,254 
774 

a 

b 

1,105 

1,763 

611 

1 ,  101 

847 

a 

b 

1,164 

1,468 

e 

1,118 

875 

a 
b 

9" 

1,189 

e 

918 

691 

i,7i9 
214 
617 

731 
e 

620 

Custer 

Du  Page 

Forked  Creek 

Frankfort 

Green  Garden 

1 ,  693 
677 

1,609 

758 

1,562 
889 

1,648 
1,003 

2,127 
i,i45 

1,924 
1 ,202 

1,763 
933 

844 

Hickory  Creek 

Homer 

Jackson .... 

889 

95i 
60,285 

960 
1,036 

50,640 

1,051 

i,i55 

40,537 

1,067 
1,180 

27,438 

1,233 

i,399 

16,149 

1,279 

1,485 
10,203 

1,208 

983 

7,102 

811 

456 

2,659 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Lockport 

Manhattan 

6,125 
1,146 

5,095 
1,118 

4,973 
1,131 

4,088 

1 ,061 

c 

1,309 
1,164 

1,569 

i,779 

5,208 

d 

895 

3,260 

930 

c 

i,594 

1,244 

1,643 
i,7i3 
5,98i/ 
d 

1,035 

3,584 

922 

c 

1,600 

1 ,121 

1,213 

i,75o 

2,771 

d 

918 

2,824 

514 

c 

872 

907 

301 

1,726 

781 

d 

867 

1,657 

Momence 

573 

Monee 

r  ,096 
1,213 

i,737 
1,896 

i,758 

1,121 

1,183 
1,942 

1,885 
2,841 

1 ,216 

T,204 
I,8lO 

i,793 
3,8ii 

Xew  Lennox 

617 

Peotone 

Plainfield 

Reed ; 

Rockville 

1,093 
183 
5U 
338 
453 

Troy 

Sherburne 

783 

843 

907 

Washington 

i,73i 
610 
814 

699 

1,924 
700 

1,682 
628 

927 

792 

2,036 

79i 

1,586 
628 

904 

860 

2,065 

921 

i,574 
646 
926 
816 

2,293 
987 

1,905 
742 

1,098 
882 

2,781 

i,i34 

1,564 
924 

i,i33 

911 

2,766 

1,118 

578 

544 

1,069 

243 

i,552 

845 

Wesley 

Wheatland 

Will 

749 

Wilmington 

Wilton 

Trenton 

i,346 
269 
240 

Spring  Creek 

Thorn  Creek 

a.  In  1853  Bourbonnais  Township  annexed  to  Kankakee  County. 
6.  In  1853  Carey  Township  annexed  to  Kankakee  County. 
c.  In  1853  Momence  Township  annexed  to  Kankakee  County. 


d.  In  1853  Rockville  Township  annexed  to  Kankakee  County. 

e.  Custer  organized  in  1876  from  part  of  Reed. 
/.  Part  of  Reed  to  Custer  in  1876. 
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County  and  Township 

Population  in  Census  Years 

1920 

IQIO 

1  goo 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

Lake  County,  Indiana 

159,957 

82,864 

37,892 

23,886 

15,091 

12,339 

9,145 

3,99i 

Calumet 

Cedar  Creek 

Center 

Eagle  Creek 

Hanover 

55,790 

2,381 

4,312 

709 

955 

5,621 

84,743 

1,440 

1,788 

1,481 

737 

17,982 

2,312 

3,602 

717 

1,029 

3,729 
48,361 

i,434 

1,766 

1,306 

626 

1,408 
2,407 
3,372 

597 
1,185 
2,718 
21,020 
i,542 
1,765 
i,i73 

705 

944 
1,691 
2,894 

647 

985 
2,197 
9,6316 

1,427 
1,686 
1 ,201 

583 

a 
i,457 
2,854 
721 
1,009 
1,650 
2,540 
1,584 
i,5i3 
1,219 

544 

a 

1,326 

i,932 

737 

973 

1,037 

i,593 

1,625 

1,442 

1,158 

5i6 

a 
919 
1,206 
749 
849 
679 
728 

i,5i3 
1,034 

945 
523 

a 
501 
966 

3i5 

Hobart 

North 

Ross 

St.  John 

West  Creek 

240 
97 
747 
469 
411 

245 

Winfield 

a.  Organized  from  part  of  North  Township  since  1880. 

b.  Part  taken  to  form  Calumet  Township  since  1880. 


La  Porte  County 

Cass 

Center 

Clinton 

Cool  Spring 

Dewey 

Galena 

Hanna 

Hudson 

Johnson 

Kankakee 

Lincoln 

Michigan 

New  Durham 

Noble 

Pleasant 

Prairie 

Scipio 

Springfield 

Union 

Washington 

Wills 


5o,443 


i,346 

16,277 

627 

1,264 

1,240 

56i 

74i 

410 

247 

995 

604 

19,956 
i,353 


548 
252 

633 
807 

47i 
609 
614 


45,797 


i,349 

n,445 

637 

1,425 
758 
599 
613a 
386 

254 
1,225 

627 

19,584 

1,567 

1,055 

626 

2406 

673 
891 

505c 
657J 
681 


38,386 


i,457 
8,501 
685 
1,406 
342 
709 
766 

45i 
242 

925 
607 

15,367 
1,629 

1,015 

613 

b 

702 

1,063 

i,i73 
d 

733 


34,445 


1,442 
8,561 
760 
1,012 
307 
833 
717 

497 

212 

1,166 

545 

11,186 

1,682 

1,043 
712 

b 

757 

972 

i,i54 

d 

887 


30,985 


1,398 

7,599 

820 

1 ,  549 

238 

94o 
595 
549 
218 

1,163 

524 
7,772 
2,011 

i,i54 

574 

b 

745 

1,076 

1,205 

d 

855 


27,062 


1,214 

7,728 

797 

1,328 

202 

867 

486 

636 

170 

1,185 

558 

4,688 

1,984 

1,008 

814 

b 

856 

1,072 

585 

d 

884 


22,919 


95i 

6,163 

879 

993 


829 

504 


i,35i 


3,479 
1,898 

1,231 

1,015 

b 

806 

985 

945 

d 

890 


12,145 


337 

2,677 

698 

394 


55i 


4i5 


899 


1,161 

794 

944 

632 

b 

767 
430 
808 
d 
638 


a.  Part  of  Hanna  Township  taken  to  form  Prairie  Township  in  1904. 

b.  Prairie  Township  organized  1904  from  part  of  Hanna  Township. 

c.  Part  of  Union  Township  taken  in  1904  to  form  Washington  Township. 

d.  Washington  Township  formed  in  1904  from  part  of  Union  Township. 


Porter  County 

Boone 

Center 

Essex 

Jackson 

Liberty  

Morgan 

Pine 

Pleasant 

Portage 

Porter 

Union 

Washington 

Westchester 


20,256 


1,430 

7,422 

a 

74i 


792 
468 

1,563 
984 

i,o5S 
973 
621 

3,3i9 


20,540 


1,403 

7,97i 

a 

894 

881 

812 

564 
1,424 

959 
1 ,000 
.1,069 

610 
2,953 


19,175 


i,373 

7,222 

a 

938 

877 
884 

634 
1,209 
1,014 

i,075 
938 
556 

2,455 


18,052 


i,357 

6,062 

a 

1,009 

855 
8306 

596 

984 

954 

1,121 

985 

670 

2,629 


17,227 


i,479 

5,97i 

167 

1,029 

902 

708 

597 
892 
808 
980 

1,054 
756 

1,884 


13,942 


1,215 

4,159 
228 

1,072 
798 
579 
474 
615 
728 

1,006 

1,057 
647 

1,364 


10,313 


873 

1,055 

189 

738 
467 
73i 
240 

479 

547 
1,046 

2,565 
493 
890 


5,234 


54i 
492 

73 
402 
210 
373 


3" 

266 

768 

1,009 

429 
360 


a.  Annexed  to  Morgan  Township  since  1880. 

b.  Essex  Township  annexed  since  1880. 
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TABLE  XXIX— Continued 


County  and  Township 


Kenosha  County 

Brighton  Town 

Bristol  Town 

Kenosha  City 

Paris  Town 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Randall  Town 

Salem  Town 

Somers  Town 

Southport 

Wheatland  Town .... 


Population  in  Census  Years 


ig2o 


51,284 


843 
1,198 
40,472a 
898 
2,030/; 
1,163 
1,796 
2  ,  084C 

e 

800 


igio 


32,929 


838 

1,215 

21,371 

869 

3,217 

95° 

1,820 

1,788 

e 

861 


1900 


21,707 


850 

1,151 

1 1 , 606 

818 

1,776 

784 

1,846 

2,044 

e 

832 


l8go 


I5,58l 


926 
1,071 
6,532 

871 
1,646 

658 

1,493 

1,632 

e 

752 


1880 


i3,55o 


1,024 
1,069 

5,o39 
1,002 

1,386 

45i 
1,286 

i,458 
e 

835 


1870 


13,147 


i,i»5 
1,140 

4,309 
1,015 

i,377 

533 

1,386 

i,359 
e 

843 


i860 


13,900 


1,238 
i,392 
3,99o 
i,374 
i,400g 
662A 
1,472 

1,277/ 
e 

1,095*' 


1850 


io,734 


880 
1,125 

3,455 

956 

959 

h 

1,123 
68o<f 

363 
i,i93 


a.  Parts  of  Pleasant  Prairie  and  Somers  towns  annexed  to  Kenosha  City  since  1910. 

b.  Part  annexed  to  Kenosha  City  since  igio. 

c.  Part  annexed  to  Somers  Town  since  1910. 

d.  In  1851  name  changed  from  Pike  to  Somers. 

e.  In  1857  Southport  merged  in  Pleasant  Prairie  and  Somers. 
/.  In  1857  part  of  Southport  annexed. 

g.  In  1857  part  of  Southport  annexed. 

h.  Organized  in  i860  from  part  of  Wheatland. 

i.  Part  of  Wheatland  to  Randall  in  i860. 


Racine  County. . . 

Burlington  City 

Burlington  Town 

Caledonia  Town 

Corliss  Village 

Dover  Town 

Mount  Pleasant  Town 

Norway  Town 

Racine  Town 

Racine  City 

Raymond  Town 

Rochester  Town 

Rochester  Village 

Union  Grove  Village.  . 

Waterford  Town 

Waterford  Village 
Yorkville  Town 


78,961 


3,626 
i,i33 
3,479 
564 
1,100 
4,070 


58,593 
i,458 
439/ 

2  206 

729 

861 

668 

i,i33  ' 


57,424 


3,212 
1,129 
3,o73 
525 
820 
4,219ft 


38,002 

1,512 

766 

e 

616 

935C 

5Si</ 

1,146 


45,644 


2,526 

1,052 

2,805 

a 

853 
2,911 

913 

i 

29, 102 

1,601 

750 

e 

520 

1,564 

d 

1,047 


36,268 


3,140 
2,732 

a 

924 

2,192 

841 

i 

21,014 

1,784 

699 
e 

432 

i,55i 


959 


30,922 


2,738 

2,654 

a 

927 

2,166 

981 

i 

16,031 

1,667 

775 

e 

412 

i,45i 


26,740 


2,762 
2,800 

a 
1,047 
3,36o 
1,040 

i 

9,880 

1,608 

876 

e 


1,580 


,3°/ 


21,360 


2,263 

2,438g 

a 

i,  108 

i,8i8/j 

971 

i 

7,822 

1,274 

933^ 
e 


i,45o; 
1,283 


14,973 


1,629 

1,090 

■a 

839 
1,086 

75i 

780 

5,107 

1,021 

1,672 

e 


J 
'998' 


Corliss  Village  incorporated  from  part  of  Mount  Pleasant  Town  in  igo7. 

Part  taken  to  form  Corliss  Village  in  1907. 

Part  taken  to  form  Waterford  Village  in  1905. 

Incorporated  from  Waterford  Town  in  igos. 

Rochester  Village  incorporated  from  Rochester  Town  since  igio. 

Part  taken  to  form  Rochester  Village  since  igio. 

In  i860  part  of  Racine  Township  annexed  to  Caledonia. 

In  i860  part  of  Racine  Township  annexed  to  Mount  Pleasant. 

In  i860  Racine  Town  to  Mount  Pleasant  and  Caledonia. 

In  1856  Waterford  from  Rochester. 

In  1856  part  of  Rochester  taken  to  form  Waterford. 


Walworth  County. 

Bloomfield  Town 

Darien 

Delavan  City 

Delavan  Town 

East  Troy  Town , 

East  Troy  Village 

Elkhorn  City 

Geneva  Town 


29,327 


725 
1,146 
3,oi6 

925 


773 
1,991 

i,i53 


29,614 


776a 
1,249 
2,45o 

903 
925ft 
673c 
1,707 
1,142 


29,259 


i,3i4 
i,37i 
2,244 

993 

1,513 

c 

i,73i 
1,191 


27,860 


i,i97 
1,218 


2,715 

1,406 

c 

1,447 
1,073 


26,249 


1,097 
1,394 


2,560 

1,407 

c 

1,122 

2 ,  8992 


25,972 


1,091 


o 


83 


2,509 
1,431 

c 

1,205 
1,040 


26,496 


1,146 
1,590 


2,433 
i,7i7 
c 
1,081 
2,281 


17,862 


879 
1,013 


1,268 

1,318 

c 

42 

1,557 


a.  Part  taken  to  form  Genoa  Junction  Village  in  igo2. 

b.  Part  taken  to  form  East  Troy  Village  since  igoo. 

c.  Incorporated  from  part  of  East  Troy  Town  since  igoo. 
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County  and  Township 


Walworth  Co.  Cont. 
Genoa  Junction  Village.  . 

La  Grange  Town 

Lafayette  Town 

Lake  Geneva  City 

Linn  Town 

Lyons  Town 

Richmond  Town 

Sharon  Town 

Sharon  Village 

Spring  Prairie  Town.  . .  . 

Sugar  Creek 

Troy  Town 

Walworth  Town 

Walworth  Village 

Whitewater  City 

Whitewater  Town 

Williams  Bay  Village .  .  . 


Population  in  Census  Years 


1920 


656 

794 

851 

1,632 

,112 

,229 

624 

894 

90S 

946 

876 

888 

,255 

757g 

1.215 

687 

43  6  h 


igio 


•/ogd 

779 

894 

3,o79 
1 ,  201 
1 ,261 

686 
1,050 

879 
1,007 

917 

928 
1,698c 

755 

3,224 

722 

h 


1  goo 


d 
882 
924 

2,585 
1,082 
1,298 

770 

I  ,I27« 

945« 
1,126 

931 
1,018 
2,003 

/ 

3,405 

806 

h 


1 !  go 


d 

844 

933 
2,297 

854 
1,328 

799 

2,038 

n 

i,i55 

1 ,004 

972 

i,372 

/ 

4,359* 

849/ 

h 


1880 


d 

921 
1,028 

3 

823 

1,312 

882 

i,956 

n 

1,107 

980 

964 

1,278 

/ 
k 

4,519 
h 


1870 


d 

1,039 
1,032 

3 

895 
1,312 

1,017 

1, 865 

n 

1,209 

992 
1,176 
2,291 

/ 

k 

4,285 

h 


i860 


d 

1,255 
1 ,  122 

J 
1 ,008 
1,338m 
1,016 
1,681 

n 
i,3n 
i,i39- 
1,238 
1,403 

/ 
k 

3,737 
h 


1850 


d 
1,050 
1,048 

3 
630 
i,i89«j 

744 

1,169 

n 

1,418 

1,227 

1,094 

987 

/ 
k 

1,229 

h 


d.  Incorporated  from  part  of  Bloomfield  Town  in  1902. 

e.  Part  taken  to  form  Walworth  Village  in  1901. 
/.  Incorporated  from  Walworth  Village  in  1901. 

g.  Part  taken  to  form  Williams  Bay  Village  since  1910. 
//.  Incorporated  from  Walworth  Town  since  1910. 

i.  Lake  Geneva  City  (1,969  in  1880)  incorporated  from  part  of  Geneva  Town  since  1880. 

/.  Incorporated  from  part  of  Geneva  Town  since  1880. 

k.  Whitewater  City  incorporated  from  part  of  Whitewater  Town  since  1880. 

/.  Part  taken  for  incorporation  of  Whitewater  City  since  1880. 
m.  Name  of  Hudson  Town  changed  to  Lyons  since  1870. 
n.  Sharon  Village  from  part  of  Sharon  Town  since  1890. 


TABLE  XXX 

Land  Area  of  the  Chicago  Region  by  Counties,  1840-1920* 


Land  Ar 

ea  rN  Square  Miles 

County 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

1840 

The  region 

7,817 

7,8i7 

7,8i7 

7,8i7 

7,8i7 

7,8i7 

7,8i7 

7,486 

6,708 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Du  Page 

Grundy 

Kane 

Kankakee 

933 
345 
433 
527 
668 

324 
455 
620 

844 

492 
595 

4i5 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 
527 
668 

324 
455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
415 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 
527 
668 

324 
455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
4i5 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 

527 
668 

324 
455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
4i5 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 

527 
668 

324 

455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
415 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 

527 
668 

324 

455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
415 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 
527 
668 

324 
455 
620 

844 

492 
595 
4i5 

282 

324 
560 

933 
345 
433 

527 

933 
345 

635 

Kendall 

Lake 

McHenry 

Will 

324 
455 
620 

i,i55 

492 
621 

4i5 

282 

324 
560 

324 

455 

620 

1,155 

Indiana: 

Lake 

La  Porte 

492 
492 

Porter 

Wisconsin : 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Walworth 

415 

606 
560 

*  Land  area  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

Population  of  Chicago  by  Wards  for  Census  Years  1840-1920 


Ward* 


Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3i 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Population  in  Census  Years 


1920 


2,701,705 


46,289 
68,572 
79,068 
54,063 
69,151 
95,754 
101,613 

79,667 
82,621 
47,572 
59,866 
64,640 
82,001 
66,954 
94,i66 
52,298 
57,U2 
57,323 
49,372 
35,185 

65,527 
48 , 046 

77,039 

59,457 

122,699 

98,152 

150,245 

69,238 

H3,94i 

57,183 

70,026 

"2,437 

116,221 

99,648 

98,529 


1910 


2,185,283 


29,528 
42,801 

46,135 
49,650 

57, I31 
75,i2i 

90,423 
65,810 
44,801 
51,707 
57,664 
9r,52i 
58,721 
52,770 
60,438 
65,223 
70,099 

26,137 
58,023 
61,708 
47,9o6 

49,324 
44,320 
52,428 
99,696 

74,793 
112,793 
68,183 
81,985 
5i,3o8 

78,57i 
70,408 

70,841 
67,769 
59,547 


1900 


1,698,575 


24,274 
28,547 
32,989 
37,029 

43,3i5 
60,216 

36,844 

38,742 

5i,539 
91,097 

37,533 
75,507 
47,327 
71,528 
79,944 
64,859 
20,713 

20,503 
46,929 
29,577 
34,io5 
32,767 
33,424 
35,830 
54,588 
70,757 
39,i3i 
31,013 
41,214 
106,124 

56,576 
69,202 

51,892 
9i,H5 
",795 


1890 


1,099,850 


24,074 
25,581 
28,040 

27,694 
41,009 

43 , 264 
34,957 
35,583 
4i,474 
44,55i 
35,o47 
48,795 
36,43i 
40,592 
38,420 

55,467 
21,852 

26,456 
44,38o 

21,705 
30,225 

3i,843 
35,9i8 
30,942 
24,202 

28,839 
io,734 
9,046 
31,632 
49,134 
i8,957 
26,775 
26,039 

30,192 


1880 


503,185 


i4,77o 
20,126 
16,850 
28,029 

47,479 
40,881 

37,450 
37,136 
17,484 
I5,7i6 

22,351 
27,892 
20,851 

56,464 
28,749 
23 , 774 
24,666 

22,517 


298,977 


6,522 
14,320 
17,681 
12,174 
11,566 
19,445 
13,854 
22,911 

27,817 
i3,77i 
15,065 
13,976 
8,928 

9,035 
20,361 

14,045 
18,078 

17,084 

8,716 

13,628 


i860 


109,260 


11,401 

10,064 

7,082 

5,oio 

11,407 

16,066 

17,937 

6,758 

5,227 

18,308 


1850 


29,963 


3,52i 
2,519 
3,023 
2,772 
3,36o 
3,190 
3,359 
3,192 
2,100 


1840 


4,47o 


1,168 

1,320 

294 

189 

362 

i,i37 


*  Ward  numbering  and  boundaries  have  been  changed  between  Census  years.  The  figures  are  therefore  not  comparable  from  year  to  year. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

Area  of  Chicago  by  Wards  for  Census  Years  1840-1920 


Wards 


Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

3i 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Area  in  Acres 


1920" 


127,995 


1,978 
1 ,210 
1,280 
I,OII 
4,352 
2,330 
3,341 
13,888 

14,407 

749 

1,427 

1,869 
i,530 
1,683 

1,363 
723 
640 

r,293 
691 

794 
1,312 

960 
1,267 

1,318 
3,366 
5,76o 

13,453 
i,344 

10,400 
1,600 
1,562 

14,989 
7,910 
2,598 
3,597 


iqiot 


121,108 


1,140 

800 

960 

960 

2,240 

1 ,600 

4,160 

13,624 

640 

640 

1,120 

2,280 

I,6oo 

1,280 

1,120 

800 

720 

640 

640 

800 

960 

960 

800 

I,  I20 

4,l6o 

4,640 

20,480 

1,760 

6,400 

1,280 

I I , 200 

8,480 

12,944 

3,200 

4,960 


1900 


118,733 


1,120 

960 

960 

1,120 

960 

1,760 

480 

480 

960 

4,160 

800 

1,920 

1,920 

1,920 

2,o8o 

480 

480 

480 

480 

640 

640 

480 

480 

640 

4,128 

5,037 

20,000 

4,480 

3,840 

7,680 

II,520 

2,400 

18,240 

I  2 , 800 

2,208 


II3,I20 


I  ,120 

960 

960 

1,120 

960 

1,760 

480 

480 

960 

4,l6o 

800 

1,920 

1,920 

1,920 

2,o8o 

480 

480 

480 

480 

64O 

640 

480 

480 

64O 

3,200 

3,680 

18,880 

4,48o 

3,840 

7,68o 

11,520 

2,400 

18,240 

I  2 , SOO 


1880 


21,830 


484 

38l 

452 

1,064 

2,701 

3,937 
1,462 

536 
276 
262 

539 
2,352 
1,402 

3,332 
1,146 

496 
344 
664 


1870 


21,830 


277 
208 
380 
452 
1,064 
2,701 

3,937 
1,462 

536 
276 
262 

539 

2,352 

1,402 

3,332 

1,146 

496 

344 

256 

408 


i860 


n,432 


976 
342 

304 

894 

1,005 

2,221 

1,824 

336 

474 

3,056 


1850 


8,047 


282 

234 

182 

171 

3,456 

2,216 

1,005 

328 

173 


1840 


5,938 


512 

356 

2,468 

i,376 
912 

314 


*  Daily  News  Almanac  (1917),  p.  658.  Figures  for  1917  corrected  for  addition  to  Ward  27  in  1917. 
t  Ibid.  (1910),  p.  509. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

Density  of  Population  in  Chicago  by  Wards  for  Census  Years  1840-1920 


Ward 


Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3o 

3i 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Population  per  Acre  in  Census  Years  t 


1920 


21 


23 

57 
62 

53 
16 

4i 

3° 
6 
6 

63 
42 
35 
54 
40 
69 
72 
89 
44 
7i 
44 
5° 
50 
61 

45 
36 
17 
11 

5i 
11 

36 
45 
7 
i5 
38 
27 


1910 


26 

53 
48 

52 
25 
46 
22 

4 
70 
81 
50 
40 

37 
45 
54 
81 

91 

41 
9i 
77 
50 
51 
55 
47 
24 
16 

5 
39 
13 
40 


5 
21 
12 


1900 


14 


22 
30 
34 
33 
45 
34 
77 
81 

54 
22 

47 
39 
25 
37 
38 
135 
43 
43 
98 
46 

53 
68 
70 
56 
13 
14 
2 

7 
11 

14 

5 

29 

3 

7 
5 


10 


21 

27 
29 
25 
43 
25 
73 
74 
43 
11 

44 
25 
19 
21 
18 
ii5 
45 
55 
92 

34 
47 
66 

75 
48 
8 
8 
1 
2 
8 
6 
2 
11 
1 
2 


1880 


23 


30 
53 
37 
26 
18 
10 
26 
69 

63 

60 

4i 
12 

15 
17 
25 
48 
7i 
34 


1870 


14 


24 
69 
46 

27 
11 

7 

3 

16 

52 
50 
57 
26 

4 
6 
6 
12 
36 
50 
34 
33 


i860 


12 
29 
23 
6 
11 

7 
10 
20 
11 

6 


1850 


12 

11 

17 
16 

* 

1 

3 

10 
12 


1840 


4 
* 

* 

* 


*  Less  than  one  per  acre. 

t  Ward  numbers  and  boundaries  have  been  changed  from  year  to  year.  Figures  are  therefore  not  comparable  from  one  Census  to  another. 
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Age  distribution,  31,  32 
Agriculture,  2,  8,  9,  10,  17 
Area  of  Chicago  region,  7,  58 
Area  of  wards  in  Chicago,  60 
Areas  of  concentration,  27 
Aurora,  27 

Baltimore,  22 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.,  16 

Batavia,  30 

Black  Hawk  War,  8 

Canal.  See  Illinois-Michigan  Canal 
Canal-building,  14 

Chicago,  1,  29,  38,  40;  city  charter,  6; 
density  of  population,  25,  27;  first 
settlement  in  region,  7;  growth  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  22;  per- 
centage of  population  of  region,  40; 
predicted  population,  40;  site  of,  3, 
6;  village,  6 

Chicago  and  Atlantic  R.R.,  16 

Chicago  and  North  Western  R.R.,  15, 
36 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.R.,  iS 

Chicago  River,  1,  4,  5,  6 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island  R.R.,  15 

Chicago  portage,  3,  4,  5 

City  of  Chicago  Department  of  Public 

Works,  36 
Cleveland,  22 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  R.R.,  15 
Clothing,  manufacture  of,  13 
Commercial  routes,  8 
Commutation  rates,  27 

Commuting  time  and  distribution  of 
population,  27 

Cook  County,  7,  20,  25,  27,  30,  31,  34, 

37,  39,  40 
Counties  in  region,  7 

Country  of  birth  of  the  foreign-born 
white  population,  35 

Danville,  14 

Decennial  increase  in  population,  18 

Delavan,  14 

Des  Plaines  River,  3,  4,  14,  27 

Detroit,  22 

Du  Page  County,  7,  21,  27,  30,  37,  39 

East  Chicago,  22 

Electrical  machinery,  manufacture  of, 

13 
Elgin,  15,  27 


Erie  Canal,  8 
Evanston,  15,  22 

Foreign-born  white  population,  24,  33, 

35.  See  also  Immigration 
Fort  Dearborn,  1,  5,  16 
Fox  River,  8,  14,  27 
French  exploration,  3 
Fur  trade,  5 

Galena,  8,  14 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union  R.R.,  15 

Gary,  13,  16,  22 

Grundy  County,  7,  8,  10,  20 

Hammond,  22 
Highways,  14 
Hubbard  Trace,  14 

Illinois:    settlements  in  south,  7;  state 

of  emigration,  24 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  36 
Illinois-Desplaines  River  route,  3 
Illinois-Michigan  Canal,  3,  5,  6,  8,  14, 

15 
Illinois  River,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  15 
Immigration:     from  the  east,  8;  for- 
eign, 1,  7,  24.  See  also  Foreign-born 
white  population 

Incorporated  places,  27,  46-51 

Index  numbers:  agriculture,  10;  man- 
ufacturing, n 

Indiana,  settlement  of,  7 
Indiana  Harbor,  16 
Indians,  4,  7,  8 

Industrial  development,  2.     See  also 
Manufacturing 

Interstate  migration,  24 

Iron  and  steel,  production  of,  13 

Joliet,  3,  4,  6,  13,  27 

Kane  County,  7,  10,  25,  30,  37,  39,  40 

Kankakee,  city  of,  20,  27 

Kankakee  County,  7,  10,  25,  30,  37, 

39,  4i 
Kankakee  River,  27 
Kendall  County,  7,  20,  25,  27,  30,  39, 

4i 
Kenosha,  city  of,  13,  22,  27 
Kenosha  County,  7,  12,  14,  21,  31,  37, 

38,  39,  43 
Kinzie,  John,  5 
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Lake  County,  Illinois,  7,  21,  27,  31, 

39,  4i 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  7,  12,  16,  25, 

27,  3i,  34,  35,  37,  38,  42 
Lake  Geneva,  30 
Lake  navigation,  8,  16 
Laline,  John,  5 
Land  values,  6,  8,  16 
La  Porte  County,  7,  10,  20,  25,  37,  38, 

39,  42 
La  Salle  County,  8 
Lead  district  of  Galena,  8 
Le  Mai,  5 
Los  Angeles,  22 

Louisville,  New  Albanv,  and  Chicago 
R.R.,  16 

Manufacturing,  11,  12,  13,  19,  21 
McHenry  County,  7,  20,  37,  38,  39,  41 
Michigan  Central  R.R.,  15,  16 
Michigan  City,  16,  27 
Michigan  Southern  R.R.,  15,  16 
Mississippi  River,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
Morris,  27,  30 

Naperville,  14 

National  Electric  Light  Association, 

36 
Native-born  population,  33 
Negro  population,  32 
New  Orleans,  8,  14 
New  York,  16,  22 
Nickel  Plate  R.R.,  16 
Northwestern  Plank  Road,  14 

Oak  Park,  22 
Ohio  River,  7 
Ohio,  settlement  of,  7 
Oswego,  14 
Ottawa,  8 
Ouilmette,  Antoine,  5 

Panic  of  1837,  6,  8 
Passenger  train  service,  21,  28 

Philadelphia,  22 
Pittsburgh,  22 
Plank  roads,  14 

Population:  of  counties,  17;  of  cities, 
46;  density  of,  7,  8,  25,  26,  27,  61; 
of  region,  17;  of  townships,  52 

Portage.  See  Chicago  portage 
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Porter  County,  7,  10,  20,  30,  37,  38;  42 
Predicted  population,  36,  37,  38,  40, 

44,45 
Printing  and  publishing  industry,  13 

Public  service  companies,  36 

Public  Service  Company  of  Northern 
Illinois,  36 

Racine,  city  of,  13,  14,  22,  27 

Racine  County,  7,  12,  21,  30,  31,  37, 
38,43 

Railroad  cars,  construction  and  re- 
pair of,  13 

Railroads,  14,  15,  16 

Rates  of  growth:  in  Chicago,  19;  in 
counties,  20;  in  New  York  region, 
19;  in  other  cities,  22;  in  region, 
17,  19;  in  United  States,  19 


River  courses,  importance  of,  8 
Roads,  14.  See  also  Plank  roads  and 

Highways 
Rural  population,  29,  30,  39,  46 

St.  Louis,  14,  22 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  36 
School  Census  of  Indiana,  38,  39 
Sex  distribution,  31 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  3 
Southwestern  Plank  Road,  14 
Stage  line  to  Galena,  14 
State  road,  14 
Steam  navigation,  8 

Tonnage  of  vessels,  16 
Townships,  population  of,  52-58 
Trade  and  transportation,  1,  7,  14 


Treaty  of  1795,  4 
Truck  farming,  1 1 

Urban  development,  20,  29 

Valparaiso,  30 
Vermilion  River,  4 
Villages  in  1840,  8 

Wage-earners  in  manufacturing,   11, 

12,  13 
Walworth  County,  7,  20,  30,  37,  38, 

39,  43 
Ward  population  of  Chicago,  59 
Waukegan,  15,  16,  27 
Western  Plank  Road,  14 
Wheeling,  14 
Whitewater,  30 
Will  County,  8,  9,  20,  25,  30,  37,  39,  42 
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